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Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11722. June 9, 1973 


INSPECTION OF INComE, EsTATE, AND Girt Tax RE- 
TURNS BY THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 6103 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
(26 U.S.C. 6103(a) ), it is hereby ordered that any in- 
come, estate, or gift tax return for the years 1964 to 1974, 
inclusive, shall, during the Ninety-third Congress, be open 
to inspection by the Committee on Internal Security, 
House of Representatives, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, for the purpose of carrying on those 
investigations authorized by clause 11 of Rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives. Such inspection 
shall be in accordance and upon compliance with the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in Treasury Decision 6132, relating to the in- 
spection of returns by committees of the Congress, ap- 
proved by the President on May 3, 1955. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 


June 9, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:35 am., 
June 11, 1973] 


National Commission on Productivity 


Announcement of Appointment of Four Members and 
Designation of John T. Dunlop as Chairman. 
June 11, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
four persons as members of the National Commission on 
Productivity representing the Federal Government: 


They are: 


Frepericx B. Dent, Secretary of Commerce. He succeeds former 
Secretary of Commerce Peter G. Peterson. 

Peter J. BRENNAN, Secretary of Labor. He succeeds former Secre- 
tary of Labor James D. Hodgson. 

Roy L. Asx, Director of the Office of Management and Budget. He 
succeeds former Secretary of the Treasury John B. Connally. 

Joun T. Duntop, Director of the Cost of Living Council. He for- 
merly served as a member of the Commission representing the 
general public. 

The President also announced the designation of Dr. 
Dunlop as Chairman of the National Commission on 
Productivity, succeeding former Secretary Peterson. 

The National Commission on Productivity was estab- 
lished in July 1970 to study and recommend ways to im- 
prove productivity and economic growth. The Commis- 
sion currently consists of 32 members—eight representing 
business, eight representing labor, nine representing the 
general public, and seven representing the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


American Education Week, 1973 


Proclamation 4221. June 11,1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


More than physical resources or industrial capacity, this 
Nation’s greatest asset is its people. 

Americans are both a heterogeneous and a homoge- 
neous people, diverse in our multicultural heritage, in our 
varied talents, in our personal goals. Yet we are also a 
homogeneous people in our dedication to certain na- 
tional objectives, among them the goal of broadening and 
enriching the American experience for our children and 
their children. One constant theme in our national story 
from its very beginnings has been our faith in education 
and our commitment to its advancement. 

Educational institutions can be strong and effective 
only if they receive broad public support and continuing 
public attention. That is why it is so appropriate that the 
theme for American Education Week this year is “Get 
Involved.” 
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There are many ways for individual Americans to “get 
involved” in education. For those who hold leadership 
positions in their communities, getting involved can mean 
strong support for needed innovation. For those whose 
profession is education, getting involved can mean sub- 
jecting proposed reforms to the most rigorous test of all: 
Will they benefit students? 

But “getting involved” is appropriate advice for other 
Americans too. For the businessman who understands the 
give-and-take of the marketplace, for the oceanographer 
who understands the mystic cycles of the sea, for the 
writer who understands the beauty and power of words, 
getting involved can mean sharing knowledge and en- 
thusiasm with young people struggling to make their own 
career decisions. 

Getting involved can mean taking the time to help a 
handicapped child learn to read. It can mean raising the 
aspirations of a disadvantaged child by listening to his 
hopes and dreams—and by caring about them. It can 
mean working with gifted young people to help them 
channel their creativity into productive outlets. 

Above all, getting involved means giving support to the 
dedicated men and women who are entrusted with the 
education of our children. They are trained professionals 
who welcome constructive change. They deserve our 
confidence. 

Education should be everyone’s concern, for the knowl- 
edge and values imparted to our youth today will deter- 
mine our future as a people. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
of October 21-27, 1973, as American Education Week. 


I urge all Americans to join with me during this pe- 
riod in a reaffirmation of faith in our educational system 
and a new dedication to helping that system meet the 
challenges that now confront it. 


In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eleventh day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:20 pm., 
June 11, 1973] 


Disaster Assistance for Georgia 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Tornadoes. June 11, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Georgia as a result of severe storms and tornadoes, 


beginning on May 28, which caused serious damage to 
public and private property. The President’s action will 
permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Georgia 
Gov. Jimmy Carter advised the President that current 
State estimates reveal property damage of nearly $12 mil- 
lion in the city of Athens and Clarke County. More than 
600 homes were destroyed or damaged and an elemen- 
tary school sustained heavy damage. The Governor re- 
ported substantial public property damage and debris 
removal costs attributable to the tornadoes. 

Federal disaster assistance, funded by the President’s 
Disaster Relief Fund, will consist primarily of debris 
clearance and repair or replacement of public buildings 
and utilities. The Presidential declaration also triggers 
assistance by the Office of Education to repair the school 
damage. It also permits long-term, low-interest-rate dis- 
aster loan service by the Federal lending agencies. 

The Federal response in Georgia will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 
Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 4 (At- 
lanta) office have been in the area working under Wil- 
liam C. McMillen, Regional Director. Mr. McMillen 
will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to 
work with the State in providing Federal disaster assist- 
ance under Public Law 91-606. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Julius Shiskin 
To Be Commissioner of Labor Statistics. June 12, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Julius Shiskin, of Silver Spring, Md., to be Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics for a term of 4 years. He will 
succeed Geoffrey H. Moore, who headed the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from March 7, 1969, until January 26, 
1973. 

Mr. Shiskin is Chief Statistician of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. He was with the Bureau of the 
Budget, from June 1969 until it became the Office of 
Management and Budget in July 1970, as Assistant Di- 
rector for Statistical Policy. Mr. Shiskin also serves as U.S. 
Representative to the Statistical Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

From 1945 to 1969 Mr. Shiskin was with the Bureau 
of the Census, serving from 1968 to 1969 as Assistant 
Director for Program Planning and Evaluation. He joined 
the Government in 1942 as head economist in the Plan- 
ning Division of the War Production Board. During his 
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career he has been a consultant to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the United Nations, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 

He was born on October 13, 1912, in New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Shiskin received his B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Rutgers University, where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and did further graduate work at Columbia 
University. He was an instructor in economics and statis- 
tics at Rutgers from 1934 to 1938, and from 1938 to 1942 
he was with the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Mr. Shiskin is the author of two books and numerous 
articles in the field of statistics. He received the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Award in 1956. 

Mr. Shiskin is married to the former Frances Levine of 
Weehawken, N.J. They have two married daughters and 
reside in Silver Spring, Md. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Sidney Jones 
To Be Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
June 12, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Sidney Jones to be Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Economic Affairs. He will succeed Harold C. 
Passer, who held the position from October 27, 1969, 
until January 20, 1973. 

Dr. Jones, from April 1972 to March 31, 1973, was 
Minister Counselor for Economic Affairs in the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Brus- 
sels. Since April 15, 1973, he has been a director of 
Bradley Woods and Co., an investment advisory firm in 
New York, N.Y., and Washington, D.C. 


From August 1969 to August 1971, Dr. Jones was with 
the Council of Economic Advisers, serving as a Senior 
Staff Economist until March 1970, when he became 
Special Assistant to the Chairman. From 1965 to 1969 
and during 1971-72, he was professor of finance in the 
University of Michigan’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration. From 1960 to 1965, he was assistant 
professor, then associate professor of finance at North- 
western University. 


He was born on September 23, 1933. Dr. Jones was 
valedictorian of the 1954 graduating class from Utah 
State University. He served as an officer in the U.S. Army 
from 1954 to 1956, and received his M.B.A. (1958) and 
Ph. D. degrees from Stanford University. 


He is married to the former Marlene Stewart. They 
have five children. 


United States Ambassador to Brazil 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John Hugh Crimmins. June 13, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John Hugh Crimmins, of Kensington, Md., to be 
Ambassador to Brazil. Ambassador Crimmins, a Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service, will succeed William M. 
Rountree, who has retired from the Foreign Service. 

Since 1969, Ambassador Crimmins has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
From 1966 to 1969, he served as Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Santo Domingo, then as Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic. From 1963 to 1965, he was Officer in Charge, 
Miami Office, and was also Coordinator of Cuban Affairs, 
in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

He was born on November 26, 1919, in Worcester, 
Mass. Ambassador Crimmins received his A.B. degree 
from Harvard University in 1941. He served as an officer 
in the U.S. Army from 1941 to 1946, and from 1942 to 
1946 he was in the Secretariat of the Inter American De- 
fense Board. 

After joining the State Department in 1946, he was 
Chief of the Special Projects Staff, then Chief of the 
Western European Branch until 1956 when he was 
appointed to the Foreign Service. Ambassador Crimmins 
attended the National War College during 1956-57 and 
from 1957 to 1961 he was Communications and Trans- 
portation Officer, also responsible for Atomic Energy 
Matters, in Rio de Janeiro. From 1961 to 1962 he was 
Deputy Director, then Director, of the Office of Caribbean 
and Mexican Affairs. 

Ambassador Crimmins is married to the former 
Marguerite Carlson. They have two children. 


United States Ambassador to Uruguay 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Ernest V. Siracusa. June 13,1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Ernest V. Siracusa, of Huntington Beach, Calif., to 
be Ambassador to Uruguay. He will succeed Charles W. 
Adair, Jr., who has retired from the Foreign Service. 

Ambassador Siracusa, a career Foreign Service officer 
of Class one, has been Ambassador to Bolivia since No- 
vember 10, 1969. From 1963 to 1969, he was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Lima. 

He was born on November 30, 1918, in Coalinga, 
Calif. Ambassador Siracusa received his B.A. degree from 
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Stanford University in 1940. He served with the State 
Department in Mexico City and La Ceiba from 1941 to 
1944, and was an officer in the U.S. Navy from 1944 to 
1946. 

Prior to assuming his current post, Ambassador 
Siracusa served overseas in Mexico, Guatamala, Argen- 
tina, Italy, Peru, and Honduras. His assignments in- 
cluded: Director, Office of West Coast Affairs, Bureau 
of Inter- American Affairs (1958-59); Chief, Mutual 
Defense Affairs, Rome (1960-62) ; and Adviser on Politi- 
cal-Security Affairs, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
New York (1962-63). 

Ambassador Siracusa is married to the former Jacq 
Bachman. They have one son and two daughters. 


Disaster Assistance for Oklahoma 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. June 13, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Oklahoma as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, beginning on April 1, which caused serious and wide- 
spread damage to public and private property. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in relief 
and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Oklahoma 
Gov. David Hall advised the President that estimates of 
damage to public facilities, homes, and businesses ex- 
ceeded $12 million. Federal assistance from the President’s 
Disaster Relief Fund will consist primarily of debris re- 
moval and the repair or restoration of damaged or de- 
stroyed public facilities, including roads, bridges, sewer 
and water systems, and public utilities. The President’s 
declaration will also permit the Federal Government to 
provide temporary housing accommodations for families 
whose homes were destroyed or seriously damaged and 
make disaster unemployment assistance available to 
eligible individuals. Low-interest rate disaster loans will 
be made available by the Small Business Administration 
and the Farmers Home Administration under the author- 
ities of the recently enacted Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Oklahoma will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 
Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 6 
(Dallas) office have been in the area working under 
George E. Hastings, Regional Director. Mr. Hastings 
will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to 
work with the State in providing Federal disaster assist- 
ance under Public Law 91-606. 


Implementation of the Vietnam 
Agreement 


Text of the Joint Communique Issued at the Conclusion 
of Meetings in Paris Between Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 
and Le Duc Tho, Representative of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. June 13, 1973 


To be signed at the International 
Conference Center, Paris, 
4:00 p.m., Paris time 
June 13, 1973: 
Jomt ComMuNIQUE 


The parties signatory to the Paris Agreement on End- 
ing the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, signed 
on January 27, 1973, 

Considering that strict respect and scrupulous imple- 
mentation of all provisions of the Agreement and its Pro- 
tocols by all the parties signatory to them are necessary 
to ensure the peace in Vietnam and contribute to the 
cause of peace in Indochina and Southeast Asia, 

Have agreed on the following points (in the sequence 
of the relevant articles in the Agreement) : 

1. In conformity with Article 2 of the Agreement, the 
United States shall cease immediately, completely, and 
indefinitely aerial reconnaissance over the territory of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

2. In conformity with Article 2 of the Agreement and 
with the Protocol on Mine Clearance: 

(a) The United States shall resume mine clearance 
operations within five days from the date of signature 
of this Joint Communique and shall successfully com- 
plete those operations within thirty days thereafter. 

(b) The United States shall supply to the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam means which are agreed to be ade- 
quate and sufficient for sweeping mines in rivers. 

(c) The United States shall announce when the mine 
clearance in each main channel is completed and issue a 
final announcement when all the operations are 
completed. 

3. In implementation of Article 2 of the Agreement, 
at 1200 hours, G.M.T., June 14, 1973, the High Com- 
mands of the two South Vietnamese parties shall issue 
identical orders to all regular and irregular armed forces 
and the armed police under their command, to strictly ob- 
serve the cease-fire throughout South Vietnam beginning 
at 0400 hours, G.M.T., June 15, 1973, and scrupulously 
implement the Agreement and its Protocols. 

4. The two South Vietnamese parties shall strictly im- 
plement Articles 2 and 3 of the Protocol on the Cease- 
fire in South Vietnam which read as follows: 
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Article 2 


(a) As soon as the cease-fire comes into force and until 
regulations are issued by the Joint Military Commissions, 
all ground, river, sea and air combat forces of the parties 
in South Vietnam shall remain in place; that is, in order 
to ensure a stable cease-fire, there shall be no major re- 
deployments or movements that would extend each party’s 
area of control or would result in contact between op- 
posing armed forces and clashes which might take place. 

(b) All regular and irregular armed forces and the 
armed police of the parties in South Vietnam shall observe 
the prohibition of the following acts: 

(1) Armed patrols into areas controlled by opposing 
armed forces and flights by bomber and fighter aircraft 
of all types, except for unarmed flights for proficiency 
training and maintenance ; 

(2) Armed attacks against any person, either military 
or civilian, by any means whatsoever, including the use 
of small arms, mortars, artillery, bombing and strafing by 
airplanes and any other type of weapon or explosive 
device ; 

(3) All combat operations on the ground, on rivers, 
on the sea and in the air; 

(4) All hostile acts, terrorism or reprisals; and 

(5) All acts endangering lives or public or private 
property. 

Article 3 


(a) The above-mentioned prohibitions 
hamper or restrict: 

(1) Civilian supply, freedom of movement, freedom 
to work, and freedom of the people to engage in trade, 
and civilian communication and transportation between 
and among all areas in South Vietnam ; 

(2) The use by each party in areas under its control 
of military support elements, such as engineer and trans- 
portation units, in repair and construction of public 
facilities and the transportation and supplying of the 
population ; 

(3) Normal military proficiency training conducted 
by the parties in the areas under their respective control 
with due regard for public safety. 

(b) The Joint Military Commissions shall immedi- 
ately agree on corridors, routes, and other regulations 
governing the movement of military transport aircraft, 
military transport vehicles, and military transport vessels 
of all types of one party going through areas under the 
control of other parties. 


5. The Two-Party Joint Military Commission shall 
immediately carry out its task pursuant to Article 3(b) of 
the Agreement to determine the areas controlled by each 
of the two South Vietnamese parties and the modalities 
of stationing. This task shall be completed as soon as pos- 
sible. The Commission shall also immediately discuss the 
movements necessary to accomplish a return of the armed 
forces of the two South Vietnamese parties to the positions 
they occupied at the time the cease-fire entered into force 
on January 28, 1973. 


shall not 
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6. Twenty-four hours after the cease-fire referred to 
in paragraph 3 enters into force, the commanders of the 
opposing armed forces at those places of direct contact 
shall meet to carry out the provisions of Article 4 of the 
Protocol on the Cease-fire in South Vietnam with a view 
to reaching an agreement on temporary measures to avert 
conflict and to ensure supply and medical care for these 
armed forces. 

7. In conformity with Article 7 of the Agreement: 

(a) The two South Vietnamese parties shall not accept 
the introduction of troops, military advisers, military 
personnel, including technical military personnel, into 
South Vietnam. 

(b) The two South Vietnamese parties shall not accept 
the introduction of armaments, munitions, and war mate- 
rial into South Vietnam. However, the two South Viet- 
namese parties are permitted to make periodic 
replacement of armaments, munitions, and war material, 
as authorized by Article 7 of the Agreement, through des- 
ignated points of entry and subject to supervision by the 
Two-Party Joint Military Commission and the Interna- 
tional Commission of Control and Supervision. 

In conformity with Article 15(b) of the Agreement 
regarding the respect of the Demilitarized Zone, military 
equipment may transit the Demilitarized Zone only if 
introduced into South Vietnam as replacements pursu- 
ant to Article 7 of the Agreement and through a desig- 
nated point of entry. 

(c) Twenty-four hours after the entry into force of 
the cease-fire referred to in paragraph 3, the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission shall discuss the modalities for 
the supervision of the replacements of armaments, muni- 
tions, and war material permitted by Article 7 of the 
Agreement at the three points of entry already agreed 
upon for each party. Within fifteen days of the entry into 
force of the cease-fire referred to in paragraph 3, the two 
South Vietnamese parties shall also designate by agree- 
ment three additional points of entry for each party in 
the area controlled by that party. 

8. In conformity with Article 8 of the Agreement: 

(a) Any captured personnel covered by Article 8(a) of 
the Agreement who have not yet been returned shall be 
returned without delay, and in any event within no more 
than thirty days from the date of signature of this Joint 
Communique. 

(b) All the provisions of the Agreement and the Proto- 
col on the Return of Captured Personnel shall be scrupu- 
lously implemented. All Vietnamese civilian personnel 
covered by Article 8(c) of the Agreement and Article 7 of 
the Protocol on the Return of Captured Personnel shall 
be returned as soon as possible. The two South Vietnam- 
ese parties shall do their utmost to accomplish this 
within forty-five days from the date of signature of this 
Joint Communique. 
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(c) In conformity with Article 8 of the Protocol on the 
Return of Captured Personnel, all captured and detained 
personnel covered by that Protocol shall be treated hu- 
manely at all times. The two South Vietnamese parties 
shall immediately implement Article 9 of that Protocol 
and, within fifteen days from the date of signature of this 
Joint Communique, allow National Red Cross Societies 
they have agreed upon to visit all places where these per- 
sonnel are held. 


(d) The two South Vietnamese parties shall cooperate 
in obtaining information about missing persons and in de- 
terming the location of and in taking care of the graves 
of the dead. 


(e) In conformity with Article 8(b) of the Agreement, 
the parties shall help each other to get information about 
those military personnel and foreign civilians of the parties 
missing in action, to determine the location and take care 
of the graves of the dead so as to facilitate the exhumation 
and repatriation of the remains, and to take any such 
other measures as may be required to get information 
about those still considered missing in action. For this 
purpose, frequent and regular liaison flights shall be made 
between Saigon and Hanoi. 

9. The two South Vietnamese parties shall implement 
Article 11 of the Agreement, which reads as follows: 

Immediately after the cease-fire, the two South Viet- 
namese parties will: 

—achieve national reconciliation and concord, end 
hatred and enmity, prohibit all acts of reprisal and dis- 
crimination against individuals or organizations that have 
collaborated with one side or the other; 

—ensure the democratic liberties of the people: per- 
sonal freedom, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of meeting, freedom of organization, freedom of 
political activities, freedom of belief, freedom of move- 
ment, freedom of residence, freedom of work, right to 
property ownership and right to free enterprise. 


10. Consistent with the principles for the exercise of 
the South Vietnamese people’s right to self-determination 
stated in Chapter IV of the Agreement: 

(a) The South Vietnamese people shall decide them- 
selves the political future of South Vietnam through 
genuinely free and democratic general elections under 
international supervision. 

(b) The National Council of National Reconciliation 
and Concord consisting of three equal segments shall be 
formed as soon as possible, in conformity with Article 12 
of the Agreement. 

The two South Vietnamese parties shall sign an agree- 
ment on the internal matters of South Vietnam as soon as 
possible, and shall do their utmost to accomplish this 
within forty-five days from the date of signature of this 
Joint Communique. 


(c) The two South Vietnamese parties shall agree 
through consultations on the institutions for which the 
free and democratic general elections provided for in 
Article 9(b) of the Agreement will be held. 


(d) The two South Vietnamese parties shall imple- 
ment Article 13 of the Agreement which reads as follows: 


The question of Vietnamese armed forces in South Viet- 
nam shall be settled by the two South Vietnamese parties 
in a spirit of national reconciliation and concord, equality 
and mutual respect, without foreign interference, in ac- 
cordance with the postwar situation. Among the questions 
to be discussed by the two South Vietnamese parties are 
steps to reduce their military effectives and to demobilize 
the troops being reduced. The two South Vietnamese par- 
ties will accomplish this as soon as possible. 


11. In implementation of Article 17 of the Agreement: 


(a) All the provisions of Articles 16 and 17 of the 
Protocol on the Cease-fire in South Vietnam shall imme- 
diately be implemented with respect to the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission. That Commission shall also 
immediately be accorded the eleven points of privileges 
and immunities agreed upon by the Four-Party Joint 
Military Commission. Frequent and regular liaison flights 
shall be made between Saigon and the headquarters of 
the regional Two-Party Joint Military Commissions and 
other places in South Vietnam as required for the opera- 
tions of the Two-Party Joint Military Commission. Fre- 
quent and regular liaison flights shall also be made be- 
tween Saigon and Loc Ninh. 


(b) The headquarters of the Central Two-Party Joint 
Military Commission shall be located in Saigon proper or 
at a place agreed upon by the two South Vietnamese 
parties where an area controlled by one of them adjoins 
an area controlled by the other. The locations of the head- 
quarters of the regional Two-Party Joint Military Com- 
missions and of the teams of the Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission shall be determined by that Commission 
within fifteen days after the entry into force of the cease- 
fire referred to in paragraph 3. These locations may be 
changed at any time as determined by the Commission. 
The locations, except for teams at the points of entry, shall 
be selected from among those towns specified in Article 
11 (b) and (c) of the Protocol on the Cease-fire in South 
Vietnam and those places where an area controlled by one 
South Vietnamese party adjoins an area controlled by the 
other, or at any other place agreed upon by the 
Commission. — 

(c) Once the privileges and immunities mentioned in 
paragraph 11(a) are accorded by both South Vietnamese 
parties, the Two-Party Joint Military Commission shall 
be fully staffed and its regional commissions and teams 
fully deployed within fifteen days after their locations 
have been determined. 
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(d) The Two-Party Joint Military Commission and 
the International Commission of Control and Supervision 
shall closely cooperate with and assist each other in carry- 
ing out their respective functions. 


12. In conformity with Article 18 of the Agreement 
and Article 10 of the Protocol on the International Com- 
mission of Control and Supervision, the International 
Commission, including its teams, is allowed such move- 
ment for observation as is reasonably required for the 
proper exercise of its functions as stipulated in the Agree- 
ment. In carrying out these functions, the International 
Commission, including its teams, shall enjoy all necessary 
assistance and cooperation from the parties concerned. 
The two South Vietnamese parties shall issue the neces- 
sary instructions to their personnel and take all other 
necessary measures to ensure the safety of such movement. 

13. Article 20 of the Agreement, regarding Cambodia 
and Laos, shall be scrupulously implemented. 

14. In conformity with Article 21 of the Agreement, 
the United States-Democratic Republic of Vietnam Joint 
Economic Commission shall resume its meetings four days 
from the date of signature of this Joint Communique and 
shall complete the first phase of its work within fifteen 
days thereafter. 


Affirming that the parties concerned shall strictly re- 
spect and scrupulously implement all the provisions of 
the Paris Agreement, its Protocols, and this Joint Com- 
munique, the undersigned representatives of the parties 
signatory to the Paris Agreement have decided to issue 
this Joint Communique to record and publish the points 
on which they have agreed. 


Signed in Paris, June 13, 1973. 
[Separate Numbered Page] 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Henry A. KISSINGER 
Assistant to the President of the 
United States of America 
For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
Nouyen Luu VIEN 
Representative of the 
Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam 


[Separate Numbered Page] 
For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
Le Duc Tuo 
Representative of the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 


For THE PROVISIONAL 

REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT OF 

THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH VIETNAM 

Ncuyen Van Hiev 

Minister of State of the 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of 
South Vietnam 





To besigned at the International 
Conference Center, Paris, 

7:00 p.m. Paris time, 

June 13, 1973: 


Joint ComMMUNIQUE 


From May 17 to May 23, from June 6 to June 9, and 
on June 12 and June 13, 1973 Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
on behalf of the Government of the United States of 
America, and Mr. Le Duc Tho, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, re- 
viewed the implementation of the Paris Agreement on 
Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam and its 
Protocols and discussed urgent measures to ensure the 
correct and strict implementation of the Agreement and 
its Protocols. 

The Government of the United States of America, with 
the concurrence of the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam, 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, with the concurrence of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Republic of South Vietnam, 

Considering that strict respect and scrupulous imple- 
mentation of all provisions of the Paris Agreement and 
its Protocols by all the parties signatory to them are 
necessary to ensure the peace in Vietnam and contribute 
to the cause of peace in Indochina and Southeast Asia, 

Have agreed on the following points (in the sequence 
of the relevant articles in the Agreement) : 


[Text of Joint Communique Articles |—14 same as above] 


Affirming that the parties concerned shall strictly re- 
spect and scrupulously implement all the provisions of 
the Paris Agreement, its Protocols, this Joint Communi- 
que, and a Joint Communique in the same terms signed 
by representatives of the Government of the United States 
of America, the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the 
Republic of South Vietnam, the representative of the 
United States of America, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, and 
the representative of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, Mr. Le Duc Tho, have decided to issue this Joint 
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Communique to record and publish the points on which 
they have agreed. 
Signed in Paris, June 13, 1973. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA 
Henry A. KIssINGER 
Assistant to the President 
of the United States of America 
For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
Le Duc Tuo 
Representative of the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam 


NOTE: For a news conference by Dr. Kissinger on the joint com- 
munique, see the following item. 


Implementation of the Vietnam 
Agreement 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 
June 13, 1973 


Dr. Kissincer. Ladies and gentlemen, first of all, I want 
to thank those of you who have been following me around 
in these many sessions in November, December, January, 
February, and now, for your patience, sometimes for 
risking your necks. I regret I haven’t been able to be 
more communicative at the end of each session, but these 
negotiations are somewhat complex and involve many 
parties. 

I understand that there has already been a previous 
briefing which went to the details, but let me say very 
briefly what we consider to be the significance of this 
communique, what is in the communique, and then I 
will take your questions. 

As you know, during the course of March and April 
the United States became quite concerned about the 
manner in which the cease-fire agreement was being 
implemented. We were specifically concerned about the 
following points: 

One, the inadequate implementation of the cease-fire. 

Secondly, the continued infiltration into South Viet- 
nam and the continued utilization of Laos and Cambodia 
as corridors for that infiltration. 

Three, we were concerned about the inadequate ac- 
counting for the missing in action. 

Fourth, we were concerned about the violations of the 
demilitarized zone. 

Fifth, we were concerned about the inadequate coop- 
eration with the International Control Commission and 
the slow staffing of the two-party Military Commission. 


Sixth, we were concerned about the violations of 
Article 20 requiring the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Needless to say, the other side had its list of complaints, 
and in these circumstances, we proposed that Mr. Le Duc 
Tho and I meet again to review the implementation of the 
agreements that had been so painfully negotiated last fall. 


There was a preliminary meeting between Ambassador 
Sullivan and Vice Minister Thach, and then on May 17 
Le Duc Tho and I met again and reached some prelimi- 
nary conclusions. We were in daily contact with the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam through its delegation here, 
and through our embassy in Saigon. We then sent Ambas- 
sador Sullivan to Saigon for further consultations. I re- 
turned here. The negotiations continued. There was a 
slight interruption last Saturday, and we reached a final 
conclusion today. 

As far as the content of the joint communique is con- 
cerned, we believe that we have achieved a satisfactory 
conclusion of the points that were of principal concern 
to the United States. There is, as you know, to be issued 
a new order on the cease-fire, which is to go into effect 
roughly 36 hours from now, which we hope and expect 
will be implemented fully. 


Second, there is a clear repetition of the prohibitions 
against the infiltration of personnel and materiel into 
South Vietnam, except as replacements under Article 7 of 
the original agreement and according to procedures 
agreed to by the two parties with reference to respect for 
the demilitarized zone and to the prohibition of transiting 
the demilitarized zone except in accordance with the re- 
placement provisions of the agreement. 

Under the provisions for missing in action, all sides 
have pledged that they would make major efforts to help 
each other to account for the missing in action throughout 
Indochina, and this is a matter which is of great concern 
to the United States. 


The two-party Military Commission is to be fully 
staffed and special assurances have been given in para- 
graph 12 about cooperation with the International Con- 
trol Commission by all the parties to grant them reasonable 
freedom of movement. 


With respect to Laos and Cambodia, the communique 
says that the provisions of Article 20 are to be scrupulously 
observed, and there have been long discussions about the 
whole complex of issues raised by Laos and Cambodia. 
However, since the final results depend on the sovereign 
decision of other parties, we will not discuss this subject 
here, and we will leave it to the results and to events to 
testify to progress. 

The other subject which has been discussed and which 
I have left separately is that of political evolution in South 
Vietnam. As you know, the United States has always 
taken the view that the political evolution of South Viet- 
nam is to be decided by the South Vietnamese. 
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Therefore, the United States has always believed—and 
that is reflected in the communique—that the political 
future of South Vietnam should be determined by a proc- 
ess of free and democratic general elections. The other 
provisions regarding political evolution reaffirm what is 
said in Chapter IV of the cease-fire agreement. 

Now, we have today signed the communique, ladies 
and gentlemen, and the history of Indochina is replete 
with agreements and joint declarations. I am not naive 
enough to pretend to you that the mere fact of having 
again agreed to certain words in itself guarantees peace, 
but I will also say that since all parties have worked so 
seriously for the last 3 weeks, we have every hope that 
they will match this effort with performance, and, there- 
fore, there is fresh hope, and we hope a new spirit, in the 
implementation of the agreement, which in itself is 
maintained. 

What was signed today is an amplification and a con- 
solidation of the original agreement. It is not a new agree- 
ment. Now, the people of Indochina, and especially the 
peoples of Vietnam, have suffered conflicts for a genera- 
tion, and our greatest ambition has been to end their 
suffering and to restore peace, and it is our hope that by 
what has been done today, a significant step has been taken 
in the consolidation of peace in Vietnam and in Indochina. 

Now I will be glad to answer your questions. For my 
own education, will you identify yourselves. 

Q. What were the changes in the communique in the 
last few days that made it acceptable to the South Viet- 
namese Government? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t think it is useful to go through 
all the details of the negotiation and to provide a score 
card. In any negotiation there are sometimes impasses 
reached that afterwards are rather complex to explain. 

I will be glad to explain one difficulty that existed 
which was perhaps not of monumental substantive sig- 
nificance but which was extremely time consuming and 
which concerned the formal signing of the communique. 

The United States began by proposing that it should be 
a two-party communique between Hanoi and the United 
States as a recommendation to the South Vietnamese 
parties. The North Vietnamese proposed that it should be 
a two-party communique signed with the concurrence of 
the South Vietnamese parties. The South Vietnamese pro- 
posed that it should be a four-party communique. 

We accepted a four-party communique, at which point 
Saigon proposed that it should be a two-party communi- 
que with recommendations to the two South Vietnamese 
parties, which in turn enduced Hanoi to accept the four- 
party communique. We then, as a compromise, accepted 
Hanoi’s proposal of a two-party communique with the 
concurrence of the South Vietnamese parties. 

So there was one fleeting moment where Saigon had 
our position, we had Hanoi’s position and Hanoi had 
Saigon’s position. So you must not believe that every time 
that a great deal of time is spent, it always concerns final 


issues of war and peace. This was one of the issues that 
took some time, but I will not discuss every issue that 
arose. 

Lou. 

Q. Lou Cioffi, ABC News. Besides the fact that the 
other parties did negotiate seriously, what else makes 
you think that they are now willing to work together seri- 
ously for a political solution in Indochina and not a mili- 
tary one? 

Dr. Kissincer. I think, Mr. Cioffi, that the whole 
evolution of the Indochina tragedy and of the Vietnamese 
war has been a slow realization by all the parties that they 
could not impose a military solution on each other. 

This has been a very painful process for all concerned, 
because I think it is safe to say that the art of compromise 
is not the most highly developed quality in Vietnam. 

I believe that the realities of the situation, both before 
the cease-fire agreement, and I think it is fair to say since 
the cease-fire agreement, may have brought home to the 
parties concerned the necessity of first peaceful co- 
existence and eventually some political solution. 

I repeat, I did not say that this was guaranteed. It is 
undoubtedly a process which will have its ups and downs. 
But we are entering this new phase with the intention of 
contributing what we can to easing the situation and pro- 
moting the peace. 

Q. The communique today deals with the two sides’ 
military leaders getting together to agree on what areas 
are controlled. If since the January agreement of the 27th 
they have not been able to agree even on an agenda in the 
political discussions, why is there reason to believe they 
will be able to agree on what areas the military control? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, of course, events will show very 
quickly whether they will be able to agree. One of the 
reasons why the two-party Military Commission has not 
worked as efficiently as was originally hoped was because 
of the difficulty of agreeing on location, and immunity, 
and that problem has been substantially resolved by this 
agreement or should have been substantially resolved by 
this agreement. 

With respect to areas controlled and modalities of 
stationing, it is our view that this is determined by the 
military presence, and on that basis, both sides after a 
clear cease-fire is achieved, should be able empirically to 
determine where the forces are located and on that basis 
delimit the zones of military control. 

One reason it has not worked previously is because the 
cease-fire was not fully observed. To the extent that this 
new cease-fire order—which will go into effect at 4 o’clock 
Greenwich mean time on the 15th—to the extent that 
that is observed, the delimitation of areas of control should 
be substantially eased. 

Q. Do you feel now that with the signing of the 
document you have more or less ended your work in the 
Indochina area or that you will still have a lot of difficul- 
ties, especially concerning Cambodia? 
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Dr. Kissincer. The remaining issues in Indochina 
will still require significant diplomatic efforts, and we 
expect to continue them. Of course, we remain committed 
to the strict implementation of the agreement, and we 
will maintain our interest in it. I hope to be able to reduce 
my own participation in this process in order to preserve 
my emotional stability. [Laughter] 

Q. If the question that was just asked had to do with 
American aerial military operations in Cambodia, that 
is what I was going to ask also. If it was not, what I would 
like to ask is, is there anything in this agreement, this 
communique, which substantially commits the United 
States to cease such operations? 

Dr. Kissincer. There is nothing in this communique 
that commits the United States to cease such operations. 
It is our hope, and we will make major efforts in that 
direction, to continue the diplomacy that will produce a 
cease-fire in Cambodia. 

Q. Jim Browning, Westinghouse Broadcasting. Can I 
ask you what there is in the communique that was released 
today besides the good will and seriousness of the people 
who negotiated it, that will make it work better than the 
agreement that was negotiated on January 27? 

Dr. Kissincer. There is nothing in any communique 
that makes a communique work. A communique works 
because the parties concerned intend to implement it, 
and, therefore, all a communique can do, or an agree- 
ment can do, is to prescribe what the obligations of the 
various parties are. 

To the extent that this communique prescribes the 
specific obligations and reaffirms them, it can contribute 
to the consolidation of peace. But it is never words alone 
that produce peace; it is the combination of words, the 
intention and the consequences of performance. 

Q. I am with Economic Review, Dr. Kissinger. I find 
in the communique one new point, and that is that your 
Government has agreed to conclude the first phase of the 
talks on the Joint Economic Commission with the North 
Vietnamese within 15 days after the signing of the accord. 


If I understand the American negotiation process cor- 
rectly, I was under the impression that in fact the nego- 
tiations on the joint economic aid were to some extent 
meant to be a guarantee that North Vietnam does apply 
the accords. 

Have you managed to obtain some understanding or 
some guarantees from the North Vietnamese, apart from 
what we have found in the communique, that they will 
apply the accords because I am rather surprised by this 
concession, if we can call it that. 

Dr. Kissincer. The Joint Economic Commission had 
substantially completed its work at the point when we sus- 
pended neogtiations. So that the schedule which is indi- 
cated in the communique is inherent in the resumption 
of negotiations. 

The United States has always made clear that the final 
implementation of the economic clauses of the agreement 


has to be seen as part and parcel of the total implementa- 
tion of the agreement. 

Of course, many of you know that even after the Joint 
Economic Commission completes its work, its results will, 
first, have to be submitted to the Congress and, secondly, 
will have to be approved by the Congress, which is not an 
automatic process. 

So, there will be sufficient time in which to assess the 
implementation of the agreement. This Administration 
has left no doubt that its support for the program in the 
various forums is related to the overall implementation of 
the agreement. 

Q. May I ask you a question off the subject of the 
immediate subject of the Vietnam communique? 

Dr. Kissincer. Preferably not. 

Q. Preferably not, but I may? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, you can ask it, and then I will 
determine whether I will answer it. 

Q. I wondered if you would + >repared to say why 
you went to see Mr. Chi P’eng-fei today, and at whose 
initiative, and what you talked about. 

Dr. Kissincer. The Foreign Minister of China is an 
old friend whom I have seen repeatedly in Peking, and 
since we found ourselves in the same town, a courtesy 
visit was arranged. It lasted 50 minutes, but you have to 
allow time for translation. [Laughter] 

Q. I am with the Los Angeles Times. I would like to 
ask, Dr. Kissinger, what kind of an estimate you have over 
the last few months in connection with the cease-fire 
violations, the extent to which they are intentional or 
accidental, that is to say, controlled or uncontrolled, on 
the other side, naturally. 

Dr. Kissincer. In a situation, as in Vietnam, where 
many of the forces are mingled together in very close 
contact, an implementation of the cease-fire is, of course, 
extremely difficult. The first thing to remember is that 
the level of violence since January 27 has dropped very 
markedly and is at the lowest level that it has been in a 
decade. 


I would say that there are daily reports of major and 
minor violations. I think it is safe to say that, of the minor 
violations, a significant percentage is produced by the 
proximity of the forces and not necessarily by a deliberate 
design. 

In the case of the major violations, which have aver- 
aged around 15 a day, I think it is safe to say that a 
significant majority are produced by the deliberate de- 
cision, often of local commanders, but in any case by 
deliberate decisions. 

Q. Scott Sullivan, Newsweek. Both the Saigon Gov- 
ernment and I believe the American Government have 
said they were very eager to tie down a date for free and 
democratic elections in South Vietnam. On the surface 
of the communique, there doesn’t seem to be any such 
tying down or linking. Are you satisfied that significant 
progress has been made in that particular direction? 
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Dr. Kissincer. We have two separate problems. One 
is the desirability of the dates for general elections and the 
suitability of a four-party document to tie such a date 
down. Last fall, when we negotiated this agreement, 
the Saigon Government very properly took the view that 
it would be inappropriate for the United States or for 
an international document to prescribe the specific date 
for elections, and we spent many days on that issue, be- 
cause it was at that time that the North Vietnamese 
wanted to tie down the date, and it was we who, follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Saigon Government, did 
not do so. ‘ 

In these circumstances, it is impossible for the United 
States to insist now on what it refused in December. Never- 
theless, we have always taken the view that the political 
future of South Vietnam should be left to the South 
Vietnamese and that free and democratic general elec- 
tions should be a central element in determining that 
future. 

Individually, we support the South Vietnamese pro- 
posal that a time should be fixed for that election. We 
think it is a reasonable proposal. But in the light of the 
negotiating history, it was not appropriate to introduce 
into a communique, which is supposed to bring about the 
implementation of the agreement, a clause which was 


not part of the original agreement and which was not 
part of the original agreement at the request of the South 
Vietnamese Government. 

But nevertheless, as far as the internal negotiations 
are concerned, we think the South Vietnamese demand is 
reasonable, and we hope it will be accepted. 


Q. John Harris, Hearst Papers. If this agreement 
doesn’t work out, do you envisage negotiating a third 
agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. It is a prospect I cannot face today. 
[Laughter] When we sign an agreement, we hope that it 
will be implemented, and whatever difficulties arise 
should be principally discussed between the Vietnamese 
parties, and I don’t want to address now the question of 
what happens if there should be violations before we have 
even concluded the two-party signature. 

We have negotiated this in good faith, after a long 
war and a great deal of suffering, with the hope that at 
last the parties concerned will draw the conclusion from 
the overwhelming reality in Vietnam that nobody can 
have his way by force. 


Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 


NoTE: Dr. Kissinger spoke at 12:40 p.m., Paris time, at the Majestic 
Hotel, Paris, France. 





THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


The President’s Address to the Nation Announcing a Series of Actions 


Including a 60-Day Freeze on Prices. 


Good evening. 


June 13, 1973 


I want to talk to you tonight about some strong actions that I have 


ordered today with regard to the American economy—actions which will 
be important to you in terms of the wages you earn and the prices you pay. 

But first, since we have been hearing so much about what is wrong 
with our economy over the past few months, let us look at some of the 
things that are right about the American economy. 

We can be proud that the American economy is by far the freest, 
the strongest, and the most productive economy in the world. It gives 
us the highest standard of living in the world. We are in the middle of 
one of the biggest, strongest booms in our history. 

More Americans have jobs today than ever before. 

The average worker is earning more today than ever before. 

Your income buys more today than ever before. 

In August 1971, I announced the New Economic Policy. Since then, 
the Nation’s output has increased by a phenomenal 11! percent—a 
more rapid growth than in any comparable period in the last 21 years. 
Four and a half million new civilian jobs have been created—and that is 
more than in any comparable period in our whole history. At the same 
time, real per capita disposable income—that means what you have left 
to spend after taxes and after inflation—has risen by 7'/2 percent in that 
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period. This means that, in terms of what your money will actually buy, 
in the past year and a half your annual income has increased by the 
equivalent of 4-weeks’ pay. 

Now, when we consider these facts, we can see that in terms of jobs, 
of income, of growth, we are enjoying one of the best periods in our history. 

We have every reason to be optimistic about the future. 

But there is one great problem that rightly concerns every one of us, 
and that is, as you know, rising prices, and especially rising food prices. 

By the end of last year, we had brought the rate of inflation in the 
United States down to 3.4 percent. That gave us the best record in 1972 
of any industrial country in the world. 

But now prices are going up at unacceptably high rates. 

The greatest part of this increase is due to rising food prices. This 
has been caused in large measure by increased demand at home and 
abroad, by crop failures abroad, and, as many people in various areas of 
the country know, by some of the worst weather for crops and livestock 
that we have ever experienced. 

But whatever the reasons, every American family is confronted 
with a real and pressing problem of higher prices. And I have decided 
that the time has come to take strong and effective action to deal with 
that problem. 

Effective immediately, therefore, I am ordering a freeze on prices. 
This freeze will hold prices at levels no higher than those charged during 
the first 8 days of June. It will cover all prices paid by consumers. The only 
prices not covered will be those of unprocessed agricultural products at 
the farm levels, and rents. 

Wages, interest, and dividends will remain under their present con- 
trol systems during the freeze. 

Now, the reason I decided not to freeze wages is that the wage 
settlements reached under the rules of Phase III have not been a signifi- 
cant cause of the increase in prices. And as long as wage settlements 
continue to be responsible and noninflationary, a wage freeze will not 
be imposed. 

The freeze will last for a maximum of 60 days. This time will be used 
to develop and put into place a new and more effective system of controls 
which will follow the freeze. 

This new Phase IV [set] of controls will be designed to contain the 
forces that have sent prices so rapidly upward in the past few months. 
It will involve tighter standards and more mandatory compliance pro- 
cedures than under Phase III. It will recognize the need for wages and 
prices to be treated consistently with one another. 


In addition to food prices, I have received reports from various parts 
of the country of many instances of sharp increases in the price of gaso- 
line. And therefore, I have specifically directed the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil to develop new Phase IV measures that will stabilize both the prices 
at the retail level of food and the price of gasoline at your service station. 

In announcing these actions, there is one point I want to emphasize 
to every one of you listening tonight. The Phase IV that follows the freeze 
will not be designed to get us permanently into a controlled economy. On 
the contrary, it will be designed as a better way to get us out of a con- 


trolled economy, to return as quickly as possible to the free market 
system. 
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We are not going to put the American economy into a straitjacket. 
We are not going to control the boom in a way that would lead to a bust. 
We are not going to follow the advice of those who have proposed actions 
that would lead inevitably to a permanent system of price and wage con- 
trols, and also rationing. 

Such actions would bring good headlines tomorrow, and bad head- 
aches 6 months from now for every American family in terms of rationing, 
black markets, and eventually a recession that would mean more 
unemployment. 

It is your prosperity that is at stake. It is your job that is at stake. 

The actions I have directed today are designed to deal with the rise in 
the cost of living without jeopardizing your prosperity or your job. 

Because the key to curbing food prices lies in increasing supplies, I 
am not freezing the price of unprocessed agricultural products at the farm 
level. This would reduce supplies instead of increasing them. It would 
eventually result in even higher prices for the foods you buy at the 
supermarket. 

Beginning in 1972, we embarked on a comprehensive new program 
for increasing food supplies. Among many other measures, this has in- 
cluded opening up 40 million more acres for crop production. In the 
months ahead, as these new crops are harvested, they will help hold 
prices down. But unfortunately, this is not yet helping in terms of the prices 
you pay at the supermarket today, or the prices you will be paying 
tomorrow. 

One of the major reasons for the rise in food prices at home is that 
there is now an unprecedented demand abroad for the products of Amer- 
ica’s farms. Over the long run, increased food exports will be a vital factor 
in raising farm income, in improving our balance of payments, in support- 
ing America’s position of leadership in the world. In the short term, how- 
ever, when we have shortages and sharply rising prices of food here at 
home, I have made this basic decision: In allocating the products of 
America’s farms between markets abroad and those in the United States, 
we must put the American consumer first. 


Therefore, I have decided that a new system for export controls on 
food products is needed—a system designed to hold the price of animal 
feedstuffs and other grains in the American market to levels that will 
make it possible to produce meat and eggs and milk at prices you can 
afford. 

I shall ask the Congress, on an urgent basis, to give me the new and 
more flexible authority needed to impose such a system. In exercising such 
authority, this will be my policy: We will keep the export commitments 
we have made as a nation. We shall also consult with other countries to 
seek their cooperation in resolving the worldwide problem of rising food 
prices. But we will not let foreign sales price meat and eggs off the Ameri- 
can table. 

I have also taken another action today to stop the rise in the cost of 
living. I have ordered the Internal Revenue Service to begin immediately 
a thoroughgoing audit of the books of companies which have raised their 
prices more than 11/2 percent above the January ceiling. 


The purpose of the audit will be to find out whether these increases 


were justified by rising costs. If they were not, the prices will be rolled 
back. 
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The battle against inflation is everybody’s business. I have told you 
what the Administration will do. There is also a vital role for the Con- 
gress, as I explained to the Congressional leaders just a few moments ago. 

The most important single thing the Congress can do in holding 
down the cost of living is to hold down the cost of government. For my 
part, I shall continue to veto spending bills that we cannot afford, no 
matter how noble-sounding their names may be. If these budget-busters 
become law, the money would come out of your pocket—in higher prices, 
higher taxes, or both. 

There are several specific recommendations I have already made 
to the Congress that will be important in holding down prices in the 
future. I again urge quick action on all of these proposals. 

Congress should give the President authority to reduce tariffs in 
selected cases in order to increase supplies of scarce goods and thereby 
hold down their prices. This action will help on such scarce items as meat, 
plywood, and zinc. And in particular, the tariff we now have on imported 
meat should be removed. 


Congress should provide authority to dispose of more surplus com- 
modities now held in Government stockpiles. 

Congress should let us go ahead quickly with the Alaska pipeline so 
that we can combat the shortage of oil and gasoline we otherwise will 
have. I will also soon send to the Congress a major new set of proposals 
on energy, spelling out new actions I believe are necessary to help us 
meet our energy needs and thereby lessen pressures on fuel prices. 

In its consideration of new farm legislation, it is vital that the Con- 
gress put high production ahead of high prices, so that farm prosperity 
will not be at the cost of higher prices for the consumer. If the Congress 
sends me a farm bill, or any other bill, that I consider inflationary, I shall 
veto that bill. 

Beyond what the Administration can do, beyond what the Congress 
can do, there is a great deal you can do. The next 60 days can decide the 
question of whether we shall have a continuing inflation that leads to a 
recession or whether we deal responsibly with our present problems and 


so go forward with a vigorous prosperity and a swift return to a free 
market. 


You can help, by giving your Senators and Congressmen your sup- 
port when they make the difficult decisions to hold back on unnecessary 
Government spending. 


You can help, by saying no to those who would impose a permanent 
system of controls on this great, productive economy of ours which is the 
wonder of the world. ; 

Let there be no mistake: If our economy is to remain dynamic, we 
must never slip into the temptation of imagining that in the long run, con- 
trols can substitute for a free economy or permit us to escape the need for 
discipline in fiscal and monetary policy. We must not let controls become a 
narcotic; we must not become addicted. 

There are all sorts of seemingly simple gimmicks that would give the 
appearance or offer the promise of controlling inflation, but that would 
carry a dangerous risk of bringing on a recession, and that would not be 


effective in controlling inflation. Rigid, permanent controls always look 
better on paper than they do in practice. 
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We must never go down that road, which would lead us to economic 
disaster. 

We have a great deal to be thankful for as Americans tonight. 

We are the best-clothed, best-fed, best-housed people in the world; 
we are the envy of every nation in that respect. 

This year, for the first time in 12 years, we are at peace in Vietnam— 
and our courageous prisoners of war have returned to their homes. 

This year, for the first time in a generation, no American is being 
drafted into the Armed Forces. 

This year, we find our prospects brighter than at any time in the 
modern era for a lasting peace, and for the abundant prosperity such 
a peace can make possible. 

Next Monday, I will meet at the summit here in Washington with 
General Secretary Brezhnev of the Soviet Union. Based on the months of 
preparatory work that has been done for this meeting, and based on the 
extensive consultation and correspondence we have had, much of it quite 
recently, I can confidently predict tonight that out of our meetings will 
come major new progress toward reducing both the burden of arms and 
the danger of war and toward a better and more rewarding relationship 
between the world’s two most powerful nations. 

Today, in America, we have a magnificent opportunity. We hold the 
future—our future—in our hands. By standing together, by working to- 
gether, by joining in bold yet sensible policies to meet our temporary 
problems without sacrificing our lasting strengths, we can achieve what 
America has not had since President Eisenhower was in this office: full 
prosperity without war and without inflation. This is a great goal, and 


working together, we can and we will achieve that goal. 


Thank you and good evening. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. in his Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on radio and television. 
For the text of the Executive order freezing prices, see the following item. 





Freeze on Prices 


Executive Order 11723. June 13, 1973 


FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE STABILIZATION 
OF THE ECONOMY 


On January 11, 1973 I issued Executive Order 11695 
which provided for establishment of Phase III of the 
Economic Stabilization Program. On April 30, 1973 the 
Congress enacted, and I signed into law, amendments to 
the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 which extended 
for one year, until April 30, 1974, the legislative authority 
for carrying out the Economic Stabilization Program. 

During Phase III, labor and management have con- 
tributed to our stabilization efforts through responsible 
collective bargaining. The American people look to labor 
and management to continue their constructive and co- 
operative contributions. Price behavior under Phase III 
has not been satisfactory, however. I have therefore deter- 
mined to impose a comprehensive freeze for a maximum 


period of 60 days on the prices of all commodities and 
services offered for sale except the prices charged for 
raw agricultural products. I have determined that this 
action is necessary to stabilize the economy, reduce in- 
flation, minimize unemployment, improve the Nation’s 
competitive position in world trade and protect the 
purchasing power of the dollar, all in the context of 
sound fiscal management and effective monetary policies. 
Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, particularly the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970, as amended, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
Section 1. Effective 9:00 p.m., e.s.t., June 13, 1973, 
no seller may charge to any class of purchaser and no 
purchaser may pay a price for any commodity or service 
which exceeds the freeze price charged for the same 
or a similar commodity or service in transactions with 
the same class of purchaser during the freeze base period. 
This order shall be effective for a maximum period of 60 
days from the date hereof, until 11:59 p.m., e.s.t., Au- 
gust 12, 1973. It is not unlawful to charge or pay a price 
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less than the freeze price and lower prices are encouraged. 

Sec. 2. Each seller shall prepare a list of freeze prices 
for all commodities and services which he sells and shall 
maintain a copy of that list available for public inspec- 
tion, during normal business hours, at each place of busi- 
ness where such commodities or services are offered for 
sale. In addition, the calculations and supporting data 
upon which the list is based shall be maintained by the 
seller at the location where the pricing decisions reflected 
on the list are ordinarily made and shall be made avail- 
able on request to representatives of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Program. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this order shall not extend 
to the prices charged for raw agricultural products. The 
prices of processed agricultural products, however, are 
subject to the provisions of this order. For those agricul- 
tural products which are sold for ultimate consumption in 
their original unprocessed form, this provision applies 
after the first sale. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this order do not extend 
to (a) wages and salaries, which continue to be subject 
to the program established pursuant to Executive Order 
11695 (b) interest and dividends, which continue to be 
subject to the program established by the Committee on 
Interest and Dividends and (c) rents which continue to 
be subject to controls only to the limited extent provided 
in Executive Order 11695. 


Sec. 5. The Cost of Living Council shall develop and 
recommend to the President policies, mechanisms and 
procedures to achieve and maintain stability of prices 
and costs in a growing economy after the expiration of 
this freeze. To this end, it shall consult with representa- 
tives of agriculture, industry, labor, consumers and the 
public. 

Sec. 6. (a) Executive Order 11695 continues to re- 
main in full force and effect and the authority conferred 
by and pursuant to this order shall be in addition to the 
authority conferred by or pursuant to Executive Order 
11695 including authority to grant exceptions and exemp- 
tions under appropriate standards issued pursuant to 
regulations. 


(b) All powers and duties delegated to the Chairman 
of the Cost of Living Council by Executive Order 11695 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of that 
order are hereby delegated to the Chairman of the Cost 
of Living Council for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this order. 

Sec. 7. Whoever willfully violates this order or any 
order or regulation continued or issued under authority 
of this order shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000 for each such violation. Whoever violates this 
order or any order or regulation continued or issued under 
authority of this order shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not more than $2,500 for each such violation. 

Sec. 8. For purposes of this Executive Order, the fol- 
lowing definitions apply: 


“Freeze price” means the highest price at or above 
which at least 10 percent of the commodities or services 
concerned were priced by the seller in transactions with 
the class of purchaser concerned during the freeze base 
period. In computing the freeze price, a seller may not 
exclude any temporary special sale, deal or allowance 
in effect during the freeze base period. 

“Class of purchaser” means all those purchasers to 
whom a seller has charged a comparable price for com- 
parable commodities or services during the freeze base 
period pursuant to customary price differentials between 
those purchasers and other purchasers. 

“Freeze base period” means 

(a) the period June 1 to June 8, 1973; or 

(b) in the case of a seller who had no transactions 
during that period, the nearest preceding seven-day period 
in which he had a transaction. 

“Transaction” means an arms length sale between un- 
related persons and is considered to occur at the time 
of shipment in the case of commodities and the time of 
performance in the case of services. 

RicHarRp Nixon 
The White House, 
June 13,1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:01 am., 
June 14, 1973] 


White House Staff 


Announcement by the Deputy White House Press 
Secretary of the Appointment of Rose Mary Woods 
as Executive Assistant to the President, John C. 
Bennett as Deputy Assistant to the President, and 
Bryce N. Harlow as Counsellor to the President. 
June 14, 1973 


I have three announcements to make this morning with 
regard to the White House Staff. First, the President has 
asked me to announce one change within the existing staff. 
Miss Rose Mary Woods, who has been and will continue 
to serve as Personal Secretary to the President, has also 
been appointed Executive Assistant to the President. 

These two titles will be consistent with the growing 
responsibilities which she has undertaken at the White 
House since 1969. In effect, it is realization of the added 
responsibilities that she has had since the President has 
been in the White House. . . 

Also, the President has asked me to express his pleasure 
this morning with the addition of two men to his staff. 
First, John C. Bennett of Anchorage, Alaska, has been 
appointed to be Deputy Assistant to the President. He 
will act as Al Haig’s deputy on the personal staff of Al 
Haig. 
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Mr. Bennett has been the vice president of ERA Heli- 
copters in Anchorage, Alaska, since last August. He has 
begun his duties at the White House. He retired from the 
U.S. Army as a major general in August of 1972. 

Also, Bryce N. Harlow has been appointed Counsellor 
to the President. Mr. Harlow, as you know, had served 
with distinction in the President’s first term of office from 
January 1969 until December of 1970. Mr. Harlow also 
served in the White House as a Deputy Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from January 1953 until January 1961. 

He currently is vice president of Procter & Gamble for 
Intergovernmental Relations. As Counsellor, Mr. Harlow 
will be advising the President and others on the White 
House Staff on matters across the entire range of Admin- 
istration concerns. 

His responsibilities will be in many ways similar to those 
which he previously held as Counsellor to the President. 
Mr. Harlow also will rejoin the Cabinet. He will have 
Cabinet rank. 

NOTE: Deputy Press Secretary Gerald L. Warren made the an- 
nouncement at his news conference at the White House on Thurs- 


day, June 14, 1973. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


Visit of General Secretary Brezhnev 
of the Soviet Union 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, on 
Plans for the Summit Meeting and the Recent 
Agreement on Vietnam. June 14, 1973 


Mr. ZrecLer. A number of you asked for the opportunity 
to see Dr. Kissinger before the Soviet summit begins next 
week, so Dr. Kissinger is here to give you a general run- 
down on the activities next week and to discuss it with 
you and to take some of your questions on the summit, but 
also will be prepared to take your questions on the recent 
meetings and the agreement that was reached in Paris, 
the communique specifically. Dr. Kissinger. 

Dr. Kissincer. I thought of you all with nostalgia yes- 
terday when I met the much tamer press corps in Paris. 
[Laughter] But Ron wouldn’t let me off that easily. 

I thought I would speak to you about our expectations 
with respect to the forthcoming summit between President 
Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev, try to give you our 
preparations for it, what we expect to come out of it, and 
then I will take your questions on that or any other 
subject. 

The President and the General Secretary agreed that 
there would be another summit about a year after the 
conclusion of the last one when they last met in Moscow 


in May of last year. They then discussed in general terms 
what the objectives should be and how we might go about 
realizing them. 

Since then there has been a meeting between the Presi- 
dent and Foreign Minister Gromyko, which was quite ex- 
tensive, both here in Washington and continued at Camp 
David. There have been frequent exchanges between the 
General Secretary and the President. There have been ex- 
changes in Washington between Ambassador Dobrynin 
and American officials. 

So the meeting that will take place next week has been 
carefully prepared for a period of more than a year, and 
it follows in outline the direction that was established at 
the May summit in Moscow. 

We have consulted closely with our allies, and we will, 
of course, keep them and other interested parties fully in- 
formed as these discussions proceed. 


Now, let me say first what our approach is and what we 
expect could emerge from the summit. 

With the humility that is so characteristic of me, I for- 
got to mention my visit to Zavidovo, in which very con- 
siderable progress was made in defining the agenda and 
some of the substance of these talks. 


Throughout almost the entire postwar period, with only 
brief interruptions, the relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union were characterized by an atmosphere 
of hostility, compounded of ideological opposition, of geo- 
political rivalry, and of the fact that we and the Soviet 
Union represented two great nuclear powers in the world 
on which the security of many other countries depended. 

The interruptions that occurred were very frequently 
largely on atmospherics, and while we early in this Ad- 
ministration made it very clear that we were prepared to 
change course, expressed in the President’s first Inaugural 
in which he called for an era of negotiation instead of con- 
frontation, and in his press conference statement early in 
the Administration that we wanted to proceed on a broad 
front, it is nevertheless true that the first 2 years of the first 
term were characterized by many of the same attitudes 
or at last by many of the same tensions that have char- 
acterized the entire postwar period. 

We had the building of a Soviet naval base in Cien- 
fuegos. We had a crisis in the Middle East. We had ten- 
sions in many other parts of the world, But as a result 
of developments in these crises, as well as of the intensive 
exchange that was always going on. between the Presi- 
dent and other levels of our Government and the Soviet 
leaders, a change of course began to emerge early in 1971. 


This change of course reflected the reality that in the 
nuclear age there is no alternative to peace between the 
great nuclear countries. Not only do they have an obliga- 
tion to avoid conflict, but they have an obligation to ex- 
ercise restraint in their relations to each other and their 
relations to third countries, and ultimately they should 
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strive to move from the easing of tension to the achieve- 
ment of positive goals for the benefit of their peoples and 
the peoples everywhere. 

This process which started hesitantly and slowly in 1971 
over the negotiations on Berlin, accelerated in the second 
half of 1971, and culminated in the Moscow Summit of 
May, 1972. 

You are all familiar with the principal achievements of 
the Moscow Summit of May, 1972. There were a series 
of bilateral agreements in various fields. There was the 
SALT agreement in which the two nuclear countries for 
the first time agreed to place their central armaments on 
which their security and survival depended under restraint 
and finally, and perhaps in historical perspective as im- 
portant as the complete agreement, was the Declaration of 
Principles in which the United States and the Soviet Union 
attempted to lay down a code of conduct for each other 
in relation to each other and in relation to third countries. 

Since then, we have attempted to consolidate this prog- 
ress, and this summit between the General Secretary and 
the President will be an opportunity to take stock and to 
attempt to see what further progress can be made, not just 
in the avoidance of war, but in the building of an inter- 
national system in which the fear of war comes to play a 
less and less crucial role and in which the positive aspira- 
tions of mankind can become the central focus for the 
concerns of all the countries, and especially of those coun- 
tries who have it in their power to bring such untold suf- 
fering to mankind. 

Now, let me tell you first a few things about the sched- 
ule, and then let me say something about the content. I 
will give you the rough outline of the schedule. The de- 
tailed schedule will be made available over the weekend. 

The General Secretary, as you know, is arriving on 
Saturday, and he will be resting at Camp David on Sun- 
day. He will be received at the White House by the Presi- 
dent on Monday. On that day, the conversations between 
the President and the General Secretary will begin. There 
will be a State Dinner that evening. 


The conversations will continue on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday and part of Thursday, the President and the 
General Secretary are planning to go to Camp David to 
continue their conversations. 


On Thursday afternoon they expect to return to Wash- 
ington. There will be a dinner at the Soviet Embassy on 
Thursday night. On Friday afternoon the President and 
the General Secretary will go to San Clemente. They will 
be able to continue their conversations on the plane. 

The General Secretary is planning to leave San Cle- 
mente on Sunday, probably spend overnight at Camp 
David Sunday night, and return to the Soviet Union on 
Monday. The General Secretary will have an opportunity 
to meet with key congressional leaders, including the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and also with leaders 


of the business community, and with any other group that 
he may choose to invite. 

As you know, he is planning a television address during 
his stay here, probably from San Clemente. 

Now, so much for the rough outline of the schedule. 
Now let me talk about the substance. First, the occasion 
of the summit will mark the completion of a series of bi- 
lateral agreements that have been intensively negotiated 
over recent months and have been covered in some of the 
national newspapers. 

They will deal with the fields of oceanography, trans- 
portation, agriculture, scientific exchanges, and other 
fields. Now, we will not pretend to you that these meetings 
directly produce these bilateral agreements. 

Many of these agreements, as always, were in the proc- 
ess of negotiation in any event, but what the meetings 
do is to raise the discussion from the level of experts to 
the political level. They accelerate the negotiations. They 
make it possible to achieve a rapid solution. They enable 
us to move forward simultaneously on a broad front. They 
give the two leaders an opportunity to commit themselves 
personally to many fields of direct benefit to their two 
peoples from a broad perspective and just as some of the 
agreements that were achieved last May could not have 
occurred, at least so rapidly, and almost certainly not in 
that form, but for the meeting in Moscow, so some of the 
agreements that will be signed next week have received an 
impetus as the result of the meeting between President 
Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev. 

The second category of problems with which we shall 
deal concerns means of mitigating the arms race and of 
dealing with the control of the most dangerous weapons. 
Last year the two leaders met at the end of nearly 3 years 
of negotiation on SALT, and they achieved a permanent 
agreement on the limitation of defensive weapons and an 
interim agreement on the limitation of offensive weapons. 

The limitations agreed upon last year were quantita- 
tive. They concerned the numbers of weapons each side 
could have in specified categories, and in the case of of- 
fensive weapons, this agreement was limited to 5 years. 
Since then, negotiations for a permanent agreement on the 
limitation of strategic arms have started and have been 
in progress for about 6 months. 

They are more complex than the negotiations that led 
to the SALT agreement last May on two counts. They 
are more complex because we are now talking about a 
permanent agreement that will affect, therefore, the secu- 
rity of ourselves and of those countries that depend on us 
for the indefinite future. 

They are more complex, also, because in the last year 
it has become ever more evident that the arms race now 
is fueled not so much by quantitative but by qualitative 
changes. Improvements in accuracy, changes in the num- 
ber of warheads on individual missiles, and similar tech- 
nological changes can have a more profound impact on 
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the strategic balance than a mere change in numbers, We 
are, therefore, involved in extraordinarily complex nego- 
tiations. We do not expect, indeed, we do not aim for a 
settlement of these questions at this meeting. We will not 
force the pace of any negotiation to fit a particular sched- 
ule that has been established. 

What we do expect is that the President and the Gen- 
eral Secretary will have very extensive discussions as to 
the nature of the problem and as to the direction in which 
a solution might be sought, discussions which might open 
the way to more harmonious instructions, for more com- 
patible instructions to the two negotiating teams in 
Geneva. 


We expect that one result of this meeting will be an 
acceleration of the SALT negotiations, and we hope that 
this meeting will be seen in retrospect as having marked 
a turning point in these negotiations, much as an earlier 
agreement in 1971 marked the turning point in SALT-I. 

The second area of arms limitation that has been much 
discussed is that of mutual balanced force reductions. 
Now, this is a subject in which we are involved in a nego- 
tiation together with our allies, and in which we will not 
make any agreements or arrive at understandings without 
the full concurrence of our allies, and in forums in which 
our allies participate. If the subject should be discussed, 
and of course it will be, the results of these discussions will 
be fully communicated to our allies, and they will be nego- 
tiated in the forums established for that purpose. So on 
that subject, the talks can only be exploratory. 


Another range of subjects that will be discussed will 
be a general view of the international situation as it pre- 
sents itself to the two leaders a year after their last en- 
counter from the particular point of view of what can be 
done to reduce the dangers of war and to ease tensions. 
If past experience is any guide, these discussions will be 
free-ranging. They are not expected to lead to any special 
agreements, but they will constitute a very major element, 
as one of the prime utilities of such a meeting, because they 
enable both leaders then, in the period ahead, to avoid 
misunderstandings and avoidable tensions, and to gear 
their actions to the expectations of a lasting peace. 

Finally, there will no doubt be thorough discussions as 
to how the principles that were agreed to in Moscow last 
year calling for mutual restraint can be strengthened and 
how they can guide the actions of the two countries toward 
each other and toward other countries in the world. 

Now, last year was the first summit meeting between 
the President and the Soviet leaders. We expect that these 
meetings will become more regular features of interna- 
tional diplomacy, and, therefore, the breakthroughs that 
were achieved last year will, in this and future meetings, be 
consolidated by a series of concrete steps, but along a route 
now that we hope will become increasingly familiar and 
will be considered increasingly regular. 


One of the principal goals of the President since he 
came into office has been to create a structure of peace 
based on the recognition by all countries that they have a 
stake in the preservation of the international order, that 
energies could be turned to the achievement of human 
aspirations, and the recognition that the two great nuclear 
powers, precisely because they have the capability of in- 
flicting such untold damage, have a special obligation to 
their peoples and to history to make a special effort in this 
direction. 

This is how we view the visit of the General Secretary 
which begins officially next Monday. This is the spirit in 
which we will conduct it, and we will brief you regularly 
during the week to let you know about results as they 
emerge. 

Now I will be glad to answer questions. 


QUESTIONS 


THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, you didn’t mention commercial or 
economic issues. Is there any reason why you didn’t? 

Dr. Kissincer. I wanted to leave something for Bernie 
to extract from the bureaucracy. [Laughter] 

Commercial and economic issues are, of course, a cen- 
tral part of this new relationship, and we will discuss at 


- greater length and in greater detail some of the projects 


that were started last year in Moscow and which were fur- 
ther discussed during my visits in September and May, 
during the visit of Secretary Peterson, and Secretary 
Shultz. So economic and commercial discussions will play 
a very important role. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, one of the pending agreements that 
has not yet been extracted involves scientific cooperation, 
and that is the extent of the extraction so far. Could you 
amplify that and tell us a little bit more about the pend- 
ing agreement on scientific cooperation? 

Dr. Kissincer. I did not intend to give a full account 
of all of the agreements, some of which are still under 
negotiation. I wanted to give you a sense of some of the 
areas that are covered without meaning to exclude any. 
I just wanted to give you a feel for the situation. I don’t 
think it would be appropriate for me to go into the de- 
tails of various subjects that are still under discussion. As 
the agreements are completed, we will brief you fully on 
them, and we will have the experts on each agreement be- 
fore you to give you the details. 

Q. Henry, two unrelated questions —— 

Dr. Kisstncer. May I make this suggestion? Could we 
finish the summit questions first? 

Q. These are summit questions. 

Dr. Kissincer. I am sorry, but in general I will take 
summit questions first, and then if there are questions on 
other subjects, which is hard for me to conceive, I will 
take them, too. [Laughter] 
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Q. These are both summit questions, but unrelated. 
First of all, if it is the case that you do not expect a SALT— 
II agreement out of this meeting and only further direc- 
tions to the negotiators, and so forth, why did the Presi- 
dent say in his TV speech last night that he expected very 
substantial progress on the arms control negotiations with 
Mr. Brezhnev? What was he talking about in compari- 
son with what you are talking about? 

Secondly, you made no mention in the schedule part 
of any stops by Mr. Brezhnev in Houston at the Space 
Center, or Chicago or any other places he has been re- 
ported going. Can you address yourself to that after the 
first one? 

Dr. Kisstncer. May I address myself to that technical 
question first? 

Q. All right. 

Dr. Kissincer. There were various ideas for various 
possible stops, but given the fact that a maximum amount 
of time was always intended to be devoted to discussion, 
given the fact that the General Secretary also wanted 
to meet with a number of nongovernmental groups, both 
congressional and private, it simply proved impossible to 
fit into the schedule what in any event would only have 
been a 2 or 3 hour stop. 


That stop, incidentally, would have coincided with the 
splashdown of the Skylab, which is supposed to take place 
the same day. So, for a combination of all these reasons, 
it was decided to eliminate the projected stop in Houston, 
and if, as I said, it should be the case that visits between 
the leaders of the two countries should take place on a 
more regular basis than heretofore, there is a possibility 
of making up for it on some future visit. 

Now, what the President may have in mind is exactly 
what I have described to you, and it is his belief that 
by making progress in the direction of these talks and by 
perhaps discussing other areas, that this will constitute a 
significant progress, but I repeat, there will not be an 
agreement on the substance of SALT other than of the 
kind that I have described to you. But each person chooses 
his own adjectives. 

Q. Can you explain how commercial and economic 
questions are going to play a very important role, given 
the very strong and continuing opposition in Congress, to 
granting both MFN and credit to the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Kissincer. Of course, the programs that are 
planned depend on congressional authority, especially with 
respect to MFN. We can discuss the goals that the two 
countries can reasonably set for themselves assuming con- 
gressional authority. 

And we can discuss the kind of projects that would be 
appropriate both in economic terms and also from the 
point of view of the impact of the commitment of both 
sides to a period of peace, if some parts of their economy 
become to some extent linked to each other. 


Of course, this is dependent upon congressional author- 
ity to grant most favored nation status. We believe that 
the Congress, as it becomes fully informed, and as it studies 
in detail the relationship of the economic discussions to 
the general structure of our foreign policy, that the Con- 
gress will come to see that it is an important contribution 
to the whole effort to bring about these—to grant this 
authority. 

We understand some of the congressional concerns, and 
we are willing to discuss with congressional leaders how 
some of these concerns can be met without jeopardizing 
the basic objectives of the Administration’s proposal. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you spoke about the Soviet naval base 
at Cienfuegos. Do you hope to negotiate or would you 
like to negotiate a lowering of the Soviet naval presence in 
the Caribbean during this summit? 

Dr. Kissincer. Our concern with respect to the Soviet 
naval base at Cienfuegos concerns the presence of a sub- 
marine base containing particular categories of weapons. 
This problem was satisfactorily settled in 1970, and we 
do not believe that this is a subject that will come up at 
the summit. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, in relation to your discussion of MFN, 
may I ask two questions? Question one, among the pri- 
vate groups that the General Secretary will see, will any 
of those groups be Jewish-American groups with whom 
he will discuss the problem of Jewish immigration from 
Russia, and the second question is were any of the stops 
restricted because of the fear of demonstration by Jewish- 
American groups? 

Dr. Kissincer. The reasons for the itinerary of the 
General Secretary are precisely what I gave and has 
evolved exactly as I described it. With respect to the Jew- 
ish leaders, some are invited to the State Dinner on 
Monday night at the White House, and, of course, the 
General Secretary, as I said, is free to see any group which 
he wishes to take up contact. But no formal meeting as 
of now has been set. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, are you at all concerned at the time 
Brezhnev is going to be here that the Watergate hearings 
are going to be in progress, and especially that former 
counsel John Dean is going to be testifying that very week 
with disclosures or accusations that could be very serious 
in terms of the Presidency? 

Dr. Kissincer. When the summit was planned, the 
domestic evolution was not considered. But at the same 
time, it was our view that we should proceed with a pro- 
gram that had evolved on the basis of careful negotiation 
over an extended period of time, that attempts to achieve 
a peace of benefit to all Americans and the consequences 
of having it take place at the same time as the hearings, 
I will leave to the others to judge. There was no reason 
for us to change the summit. 

Q. Do you plan any special discussion on the Middle 
East situation? 
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Dr. Kisstncer. It would seem to me probable that as 
the leaders review areas of tension in the world, that the 
Middle East will be one of the areas discussed. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, on disarmament, two points: Are we 
going to propose a mutual limit on MIRV’s, and also is 
the time right to propose a total test ban? 

Dr. Kissincer. With respect to the total test ban, we 
are now undertaking extensive studies within the Govern- 
ment which will not be completed by the time of the 
summit. With respect to the MIRV issue, we have made 
certain proposals in Geneva, which are now the subject 
of negotiation. 

The MIRV issue is one of the most complex and one 
of the most baffling before governments, because of the 
different rate at which the development has proceeded in 
the two countries, the different philosophy that has under- 
laid the evolution of their strategic forces, and also be- 
cause of the difficulty of defining what adequate control 
for any of these limitations might be. 

We expect that the subject will be discussed, but that 
it is technically so complex that the leaders will be able 
to do no better than to give guidelines to their negotiators. 

Q. Will you tell us who will be coming with the General 
Secretary, his family, any other Soviet officials? 

Dr. Kissmncer. No member of the family is coming 
with Mr. Brezhnev. 

Q. Why? 

Dr. Kissincer. I will put that question to him when 
I see him at Camp David on Sunday. [Laughter] 

Q. Please do. 

Dr. Kissincer. As to Soviet officials, I know that, of 
course, Foreign Minister Gromyko is coming with him, 
but we will release the full list within the next day or so. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that the General Sec- 
retary was leaving on Monday, and if so, why is he leaving 
a day early? 

Dr. KissincEr. Why is he leaving a day early? 

Q. I thought the visit lasted until the 26th. 

Q. You said Monday. 

Dr. Krssincer. That is correct. It is a day earlier than 
had been planned. This was a change in the schedule that 
was dictated by the pressure of business in Moscow and 
has no significance. 

Q. Can you be a little more specific on the TV speech, 
whether it will be Saturday night or Sunday night, Henry? 

Dr. Kissincer. My impression is, it will be Saturday 
night, but that is not yet final. 

Q. You said that you had hoped that a turning point 
might be reached in SALT. Does that imply that the 
negotiations have been stalemated up to this point? 

Dr. Kissincer. If you look at the history of SALT 
negotiations, you will find that they inevitably go through 
certain phases. There is an initial phase in which both 
sides put forward what look like maximum positions, but 
whose real purpose is to put before each other their gen- 


eral considerations, because I think it is safe to say that 
neither side in SALT-—I or in SALT-II ever expected that 
the opening proposals would be the final ones. 

The opening proposals are really basic categories which 
permit a consideration of the various items. There then 
comes a second phase in which a conscious effort is made 
to accommodate the point of view of the other, and to 
search for common ground. That, too, is very rarely the 
conclusive phase. We are now in that second phase. It is a 
phase which requires very detailed and very thoughtful 
discussions, which then provides the raw material out 
of which a breakthrough can be fashioned. 

So I think it is incorrect to say that there is a stalemate. 
I think we are at a relatively earlier phase of the negotia- 
tions on SALT-II than we were at a comparable time 
before the summit in SALT-I, but we believe that it is 
following a normal course and that, in fact, the total 
negotiation period of time for SALT-II will be shorter 
than it was for SALT-I. 

Q. Just to follow that up, when would you anticipate, 
or what kind of a time frame are you thinking of in terms 
of possible final agreements? 

Dr. Kissincer. I want to wait until after the Presi- 
dent and the General Secretary have met, and have dis- 
cussed some of these issues, say about a week or two from 
now, and then I will be able to answer that question with 
much greater confidence, and I will make an effort to 
answer it then. 

Q. Is there a private understanding on the Vietnam 
communiqué that gives you confidence it will be carried 
out better this time than the original signing? 

Dr. Kissincer. Can I save Vietnam questions until I 
have taken the summit questions? I will take the summit 
questions first. 

Q. I wanted to ask if the President’s proposed foreign 
export licensing plan has been conveyed to the Soviets and 
what has been the reaction and the impact on the grain 
deal, for example. 

Dr. Kissincer. The export license plan depends, of 
course, on the type of control that will be established, 
which is still under consideration. Now, we will have very 
much in mind the impact of restrictions on exports on 
particular countries. I think the time for the full consul- 
tation on this will be before the final program is developed 
and put before Congress, rather than now. There has not 
yet been a formal Soviet reaction to the President’s speech, 
nor do we expect one before the arrival of the General 
Secretary. 

Q. The question was put to you rather specifically be- 
fore: Do you expect that the two leaders will be calling for 
mutual limitations on MIRV’s? Your answer, as I recall, 
came back generally that they will have to instruct their 
negotiators on this matter. 

Can you be a little more precise? Are the two leaders 
going to try to put limitations on MIRV’s in some way 
in this statement that will be coming out? 
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Dr. Kissincer. I think, as I have pointed out to you, 
that you cannot expect any precise solution of any one 
problem. What you can expect is a general direction that 
might emerge, but I don’t want to be more specific until 
they have talked. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, will the President bring up with the 
General Secretary the matter of Jewish emigration from 
the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Kisstncer. We have, on previous occasions, dealt 
with the question of Jewish emigration within the frame- 
work consistent with the Soviet sovereignty, and as a result, 
we received a communication in April in which the Soviet 
Government informed us that the emigration tax, which 
was, after all, the reason for the specific congressional 
restrictions, would be waived. 

We will certainly, in the appropriate manner, discuss 
the subject, but I don’t think any useful purpose is served 
by making it a public issue at this time. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, was that a written communication or 
a verbal communication? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have a procedure by which verbal 
communications are sometimes handed to us in written 
_ form so that we are sure to understand it. So its technical 
status is an oral communication which, however, has been 
conveyed to us in a form that its precision is unmistakable. 

Q. You don’t mention Vietnam or the balanced force 
reduction or European Security Conference as subjects to 
be taken up. Will they be taken up, and do you expect any 
results on those subjects? 

Dr. Kissincer. I mentioned that all significant inter- 
national problems will be reviewed. Of course, the Euro- 
pean Security Conference is an: important issue between 
our two countries, and it will be discussed. Vietnam un- 
doubtedly will arise, and Indochina, in the context of the 
communiqué that was achieved yesterday. 

I did not mean to present an exhaustive list of the 
entire agenda. The purpose of this meeting is to give you 
a feel for the directions in which we are going, rather than 
give you a point-by-point agenda of every individual item. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, in view of the state of the Government 
now, does that mean you are going to turn down the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee resolution which 
proposes a ban on underground testing during the summit 
talks, and also, I take it you are going to Camp David 
on Sunday. Will you be the welcoming 

Dr. Kisstncer. I will just stop by briefly on the way 
back from Key Biscayne. [Laughter] As far as the com- 
plete test ban is concerned, we have not, as I said, com- 
pleted our studies, and, therefore, it is certainly not going 
to be an outcome of the conference, which does not mean 
that we will necessarily turn down the recommendation of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee forever. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is the United States Administration 
in favor of including strategic bombers and forward-based 
systems in negotiations in the SALT-II talks? 


Dr. Kissincer. I really don’t want to go into the details 
of the negotiations. Of course, strategic bombers are part 
of the central strategic systems. With respect to forward- 
based systems, our position has been that this involves the 
central concerns of our allies, and that they are in a differ- 
ent category. This position is different from SALT-—I, and 
it has not changed. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, if we may go on to Vietnam, did you 
reach any secret understandings with Hanoi of a cease- 
fire in Cambodia, and on the second question, Dr. Kis- 
singer, did you sense any impact of Watergate on Hanoi’s 
negotiating style or approach in the negotiations with the 
United States? 

Dr. Kissincer. I like a question that says, “Did you 
reach a secret understanding?” If I tell you in confidence, 
will you promise me not to repeat it? [Laughter] 

I will answer this question, and then I will answer the 
gentleman who asked that question over there. 

Q. Would you entertain another question on the sum- 
mit before going on to other subjects? 

Dr. Kissincer. I will take two more on the summit, 
and by that time I will have thought of an answer to Mr. 
Kalb’s question. [Laughter] 

Q. There were indications before coming here that Mr. 
Brezhnev would make some sort of gesture to the Jewish 
activists in the Soviet Union. Especially there was a list 
that was believed given to you of people waiting who 
have been in jail, et cetera. Is there any sign of such a 
gesture? 

Dr. Kissincer. That is a decision for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to make. We have expressed our view, and again, 
I must say it is not a matter that is fruitfully handled by 
public demands on our side. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you expect any kind of new 
agreement on trade to emerge in the talks next week, or 
will it be simply a discussion of goals? 

Dr. Kissincer. We concluded an economic agreement 
last October, and at this time it is difficult to conclude a 
very precise agreement until the Congress has acted. So 
it will be more a discussion of goals and a more precise 
discussion of projects, rather than a definite agreement 
of the kind that was made last year. 


PARIS MEETINGS ON VIETNAM 


Now let me answer the question of Mr. Kalb. As I 
recall it, it was: Were secret agreements reached on Laos 
and Cambodia, and—what was the second part? 

Q. Did you sense—— 

Dr. Kissincer. Yes. Did I sense any differences in the 
negotiating style as a result of Watergate. 

The Vietnamese negotiating style is one that would be 
difficult to complicate by any human events. [Laughter] 
I, therefore, would not presume to ascribe any particular 
complexities to any particular event. But as I said in Paris 
yesterday, for the sake of my emotional stability, I trust 
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that this will be my last Vietnam negotiation. [Laughter] 

Now, with respect to the first question, obviously the 
way it was put it cannot possibly be answered, but let me 
try to express our considerations as carefully as I can. 

The evolution in Laos and Cambodia depends not only 
on the decisions taken by Hanoi and Washington, but on 
decisions taken by other sovereign parties. Therefore, one 
can only make judgments about the impact of certain 
events, such as the signing of the communiqué, on the 
developments in these countries. On that basis, we hope 
that progress will be made first toward bringing about a 
political solution in Laos through the negotiations among 
the parties, and secondly, that an impetus will be given 
to the efforts to bring about an end to hostilities in Cam- 
bodia, and a political solution. 

The negotiations that are involved there are extremely 
complex, and I must say that no useful purpose would 
be served by engaging in a detailed discussion. But it is 
our belief that the communiqué that was agreed to 
yesterday will make a positive contribution, and events 
over the next weeks should testify to whether this hope is 
well taken. 

I still owe this gentleman an answer: Was there any 
understanding which makes one believe that this agree- 
ment will work better than the previous agreements? 

Let me answer that in two parts. 

First, the war in Indochina has been going on for 25 
years. The American role in it has been significant for 
nearly 12 years. Under these circumstances, it is too much 
to expect that one would have a transition from war to 
peace in | day and as a result of one decision. 

Given the hostilities that have existed, and the distrust 
among the parties, the agreement that was signed on 
January 27 has worked reasonably well. It is probably 
also true that some of the signatories, at least, entered 
this agreement with the intention of looking at it as a 
continuation of the struggle by other means. 

I have the impression that the realization that military 
victory cannot be achieved within Vietnam by either of 
the contending sides is becoming clear. So as a result, 
while words themselves are never an ultimate guarantee, 
we hope that the peace can now be consolidated and the 
cease-fire more strictly observed, and also that this com- 
muniqué marks one further step on the road to the mili- 
tary disengagement of the United States from the conflict 
in Indochina. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, I believe you said what you accom- 
plished in respect to Cambodia would be evident in a 
matter of weeks. That being the case, what is your com- 
ment on Senator Scott saying that he will no longer sup- 
port bombing in Cambodia after the end of June? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to comment on individual 
Senators. Our view is what I expressed, that we are en- 
gaged in a complex negotiation which requires an oppor- 


tunity to mature. Each Senator must make up his own 
mind. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you see the possibility at any time 
in the future of us having a summit with different nations 
on the oil question? 

Dr. Kissincer. The energy problem is one of the most 
important issues, not only before our country, but before 
every industrialized nation, and it is one to which we are 
giving very high priority attention. As I have said in a 
previous press conference, it is a subject that really re- 
quires a whole new order of thinking. 

When the President met with President Pompidou, as 
in his meetings ~with Chancellor Brandt and with Prime 
Minister Heath, as well as the Italian Prime Minister 
Andreotti, that was one of the subjects which was dis- 
cussed at some length. 

I think it would be premature to have a high level meet- 
ing at this time, but as an ultimate objective, it cannot 
be ruled out. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, what assurances can you give to a 
Senator or a Congressman that your negotiations can lead 
to an end of the bombing in Cambodia within a definite 
time? Can you give any assurances? 

Dr. Kissincer. We can only give a judgment, and the 
record has been in the past that the judgments have not 
always been wrong, and, therefore, it is our best judgment 
that the possibilities for peace in Indochina have been 
strengthened. 

It is our objective to bring about the military dis- 
engagement of the United States as rapidly as we can, 
an objective we have consistently pursued, which we will 
continue to pursue. In all of these negotiations there are 
elements of uncertainty. This is our best judgment. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you foresee any reduction in the 
exploitation by the North Vietnamese of positions and 
forces that they now have in Laos and Cambodia? I am 
thinking particularly of the use of the trail and in build- 
ing up garrisons or withdrawing them. 

Dr. Kissincer. As you know, the communiqué that 
was signed yesterday provided for the scrupulous imple- 
mentation of Article XX. Article XX provides for the 
withdrawal of foreign forces from Laos and Cambodia. 

Secondly, if the hope I expressed is correct that the 
political settlement in Laos will receive an impetus as a 
result of the communiqué that was signed yesterday—if 
that hope should turn out to be correct—then another 
obligation will be added to that of Article XX, namely, 
the Laos agreement, which also provides for the removal 
of foreign forces after a political settlement. 

That would, in turn, take care of the problem of in- 


filtration and could also have a significant impact on 
Cambodia. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, you say on the question of Cambodia 
whether negotiations currently are underway or if what 
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you are talking about is in terms of initiating negotiations, 
and, secondly, given the climate of opinion in Congress 
in the negotiations you conducted, was the prospect raised 
and approved at all for going forward with the recon- 
struction program of North Vietnam? In other words, 
does the general pattern of the negotiations lead you to 
believe the original premise has been enhanced in any way 
of the original agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. I do not think any useful purpose would 
be served by going further into the prospect of negotiations 
than I have gone except to say that my remarks were 
very serious. 

Now, with respect to reconstruction aid, as you know, 
we suspended the work of the Joint Economic Commis- 
sion when we believed the other side was systematically 
violating the agreement, and we made clear by this act 
that we consider that the granting of reconstruction aid 
is part and parcel of the strict implementation of the 
agreements. 

As a result of yesterday’s communique, we have agreed 
to resume the work of the Joint Economic Commission 
and to complete it within the time frame that was fore- 
seen, in any event at the time its work was suspended, 
which is to say something like 15 days. 

After the Joint Economic Commission has completed 
its work and submitted it to the governments concerned, 
there are still two problems. We will have to decide to 
submit it to Congress, and the Congress will have to decide 
whether to appropriate the funds. 

My impression has been that there is not complete 
unanimity on that subject in the Congress. Now, with 
respect to the first hurdle, whether we will submit it to 
the Congress, it is quite clear that unless the agreement is 
strictly implemented, the United States Government will 
have no basis to recommend such a program to the 
Congress. 

The United States Government cannot be asked to 
finance the military operation of North Vietnam in Indo- 
china, and, therefore, while we will proceed with the work 
in good faith, it is also clear that it is part of the general 
implementation of the agreement, and I noted that Hanoi 
Radio today pointed out that there would be a strict 
implementation of the new document. 

Secondly, congressional action will be to some extent 
affected by the conviction of the Senate and the House, 
as to the degree to which peace has returned to Indochina, 
and I don’t want to speculate on that until we have 
passed the first hurdle. 

I will take one or two more questions. 


“THE PLUMBERS” 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, you have on other occasions ad- 
dressed yourself to the activities of a group that operated 
here known as the plumbers. There has been a report 
recently—today in fact—that said that the plumbers—I 


believe I am quoting correctly—had been operating be- 
fore the Pentagon papers were actually leaked. 

Is that correct? Was there a precursory group of the 
plumbers that had operated before the Pentagon papers 
were leaked, and, if so, why? 

The second part, if I may, can you address yourself to 
whether Daniel Ellsberg, Neil Sheehan, and Ted Szulc 
were in fact wiretapped during this time, and, if so, why? 

Dr. Kissincer. I have previously said to this group— 
I will repeat it once more, but not again—that I knew 
nothing of the group that has been called the plumbers, 
nor of its activities, nor of any of the conclusions which 
they reached, and I, therefore, have no knowledge what- 
ever of what they did, who their targets were, and by 
what criteria they were selected. 

I would, therefore, have to apply that also to the specific 
names you gave, all of whom were connected with the 
Pentagon papers, and with the investigation, of which I 
had nothing whatever to do. 

Tue Press. Thank you, Dr. Kissinger. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger 


at 3:08 p.m. in the Executive Briefing Room at the Old Executive 
Office Building. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Honor America, 1973 


Proclamation 4222. June 14, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


This year, for the first time in a dozen years, America 
will be at peace on Independence Day. 

For the first time in a generation, none of our young 
men will be drafted into the armed services. 

Clearly there is much for which we should be thankful. 
Equally so, we have much upon which to reflect: not only 
the challenges that still lie ahead but also the qualities 
of mind and soul that have brought us through the trials 
of the past and have kept us a great people. 

National holidays have traditionally provided us with 
opportunities for such reflection and celebration. Flag 
Day, celebrated June 14th, is one such day; Independence 
Day is another. 

Between the two is a 21-day interval. This year—a year 
when all of us pray that we may be entering a new era 
of peace and goodwill among men—it seems particularly 
fitting that we mark this 21-day period in a very special 
way. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the period 
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beginning June 14, 1973 and extending through July 4, 
1973 as a 21-day salute to our country. “Honor AMERICA” 
shall be the theme for this salute. I call on all Americans 
to join during this period in appropriate public observ- 
ances and personal activities which will express their love 
for this country, their respect for its past and their dedi- 
cation to its future. 

This should not be a time in which we ignore our coun- 
try’s problems. But it should be a time in which we gain 
renewed appreciation for those physical and spiritual 
resources which can enable us to meet those problems— 
and to make our great Nation greater still. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:56 p.m., 
June 14, 1973] 


Commemorating the Opening of the 
Upper Mississippi River 


Proclamation 4223. June 14, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Three hundred years ago two French explorers led a 
small band of men in search of a river the Indians called 
the Mississippi. It was their hope that the river would lead 
to the Pac.fic Ocean and give access to the riches of the 
Orient. 

Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Jolliet never 
reached the Pacific, but their mission was an immense 
success, for the river they found has brought America 
wealth beyond measure. 

The waters of the Mississippi are the most wide-rang- 
ing navigation system in the land; they provide recrea- 
tional opportunities for millions of Americans; they have 
been the source of all history and culture that enriches 
the lives of us all; they nurture our farms and our cities; 
and they bind our people and the shores of our land from 
sea to sea. 

To commemorate the opening of the upper Mississippi 
River by Marquette and Jolliet, the Congress, by House 
Joint Resolution 533, has asked that June 17, 1973 be 
designated as a day of commemoration of this event. 

Now, Tuererore, I, Ricnarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate 
June 17, 1973, as a day of commemoration of the open- 
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ing of the upper Mississippi River by Jacques Marquette 
and Louis Jolliet in 1673, and I call upon the people of 
the United States to join together in acknowledging and 
appreciating one of our Nation’s greatest natural resources 
and one of the most significant wellsprings of our cultural 
heritage. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 


the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 


RicHarp Nrxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:48 am., 
June 15, 1973] 


Father’s Day, 1973 


Proclamation 4224. Dated June 15, 1973. 
Released June 16, 1973. 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Each year, the third Sunday in June is set aside to honor 
the American father. In a complex and sometimes coldly 
impersonal age, Father’s Day brings us back to basics. 

A basic unit of our society is the family which a father 
helps to form and hold together. A basic force in our eco- 
nomic life is the work a father does to provide for his wife 
and children. One of the strongest leadership influences 
forming the character of our young people is the example 
a father sets for his sons and daughters. The very identity 
through which we know ourselves is rooted in surnames 
proudly inherited from our fathers and their fathers before 
them. 

All of these things are part of what fatherhood means, 
yet the whole is also more than the sum of its parts. At its 
heart is the timeless impulse, commonplace yet wonder- 
fully noble, that moves man to partnership with woman 
and both to the raising of children, children for whom 
they strive to build a home and a world a little better than 
what they themselves have known before. 

It is the American father’s glory that he works to make 
each day of the year his family’s; it is our proper tribute 
to him, that we should join to make this one day his. 

On this Father’s Day we again have the opportunity 
to pay a justly deserved tribute to the counselors, provid- 
ers, arbiters, and leaders who are our fathers. 

Now, THEREFoRE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, in accordance with a joint 
resolution of the Congress approved April 24, 1972, do 


hereby request that June 17, 1973, be observed as Father’s 
Day. 
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I invite the governments of the States and communi- 
ties to observe Father’s Day with appropriate ceremonies, 
and I urge all our people to offer public and private ex- 
pressions on that day of the abiding love and gratitude 
which they bear for the fathers of America. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:49 a.m., 
June 15, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, 
Fla. 


National Autistic Children’s Week, 1973 


Proclamation 4225. Dated June 15, 1973. 
Released June 16, 1973. 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


One of the most cruel and difficult to understand of 
all childhood mental disorders is the baffling condition 
known as childhood autism. 

The autistic child does not develop normal speech, 
make full contact with the world about him, or learn 
in the usual way from those who seek to reach him in his 
seclusion of silence or gibberish. 

It is estimated that about four children in every 10,000 
are autistic. Without special education and care, nearly 
all are faced with a life of confinement at home or in an 
institution for the mentally ill. The human costs are equally 
disturbing; not only do autistic children lead wasted lives 
but the lives of their parents are scarred by feelings of 
frustration as they and others seek to understand the bi- 
zarre behavior of the children and try to find help in the 
community. 

Autistic children first received medical recognition as 
a special group in 1943. Now, thirty years later, the un- 
derlying causes of early childhood autism are still un- 
known, and there is no specific treatment. Furthermore, 
almost all autistic children continue to be excluded from 
existing school systems. 

The outlook is not without hope, however. Many ex- 
perts continue to express cautious optimism that some- 
where there is a solution to this frustrating mystery—a 
chemical key, a treatment approach, or a pivotal research 
discovery that will unlock the autistic child from his forced 
isolation. To provide greater public recognition of the 
plight of these children the Congress has, by a Joint Reso- 
lution which I approved today, called upon me to pro- 
claim the last week of June, 1973, as National Autistic 
Children’s Week. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week of 
June 24 through June 30, 1973, as National Autistic Chil- 
dren’s Week. I invite the Governors of the States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials of other areas 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States to issue 
similar proclamations. 

I urge the people of the United States and educational, 
philanthropic, scientific, medical, and health care orga- 
nizations and professionals to provide the educational and 
other care services needed by autistic children and to sup- 
port aggressive research efforts to discover the causes and 
cure of childhood autism and thus alleviate the suffering 
of persons struck by this tragic disorder. 

In WitNEss WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three and of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the one hundred ninety- 
seventh, 

RicHarp Nixon. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:54 p.m., 
June 15, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, 
Fla. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


June 9 


The President today acknowledged the retirement from 
active service of William T. Beeks, of Seattle, Wash., as 
a United States District Judge for the Western District 
of Washington. 


June 10 


The President returned to Washington from his home 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


June 11 


The President met with George P. Shultz, Secretary of 
the Treasury and Chairman of the Cost of Living Council; 
John T. Dunlop, Director of the COLC; Herbert Stein, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers; and 
John B. Connally, Special Advisor to the President. 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, met with the President at the 
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White House to report on his meetings with North Viet- 
namese representative Le Duc Tho in Paris and to discuss 
the upcoming visit of General Secretary Brezhnev of the 
Soviet Union on June 18. 

The President today accepted, with regret and with 
gratitude for his distinguished service, the resignation of 
Richard J. Borda as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Manpower and Reserve Affairs, effective June 15, 
1973. 

Members of the Labor-Management Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cost of Living Council met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Rob- 
ert K. Fukuda as United States Attorney for the District 
of Hawaii. 


June 12 


The President today accepted with the greatest reluc- 
tance the resignation of Myles J. Ambrose who has served 
as Special Consultant to the President for Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement and, by appointment of the Attorney 
General, as Special Assistant Attorney General for Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement. The President expressed his 
deep gratitude for Mr. Ambrose’s service in the public 
interest. 

The Troika met with the President at the White House. 
Also attending the meeting were John T. Dunlop, Director 
of the Cost of Living Council, and John B. Connally, Spe- 
cial Advisor to the President. 


June 13 


Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and Mrs. Bhutto 
have accepted President Nixon’s invitation to visit the 
United States for a 6-day state visit beginning July 17. 


781 


The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
annual report of the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
fiscal year 1972. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Mark I. Goode, of Hidden Hills, Calif., as a member of 
the Advisory Committee on the Arts of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

The President met separately with members of the 
Cabinet and the bipartisan leadership of the Congress to 
discuss a series of economic actions which were announced 
in an address to the Nation later in the evening. 


June 14 


George Putnam, nationally syndicated radio and tele- 
vision commentator, called on the President at the White 
House. Mr. Putnam was in Washington to receive the 
Washington Lions Club Distinguished Citizen’s Award. 

Ambassadors Yaha H. Geghman of the Yemen Arab 
Republic, Yadu Nath Khanal of Nepal, Triloki Nath 
Kaul of India, Robert Bernard Mbaya of Malawi, Faisal 
bin Ali al-Bu-Saiid of the Sultanate of Oman, Um Sim 
of the Khmer Republic, and Abdullah Salah of Jordan 
presented their credentials to the President in ceremonies 
in the Blue Room at the White House. 


June 15 


The President left Washington to participate in the un- 
veiling of the cornerstone at the Everett McKinley 
Dirksen Congressional Leadership Research Center 
which is under construction at Pekin, Ill. Following the 


ceremonies, he continued on to his home in Key Biscayne, 
Fla. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have 
not been included in the issue. 


Released June 13, 1973 


Advance text: The Nation’s Economy 

News briefing: on the 60 day price freeze— 
by George P. Shultz, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Herbert Stein, Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers and John Dunlop, 
Director, Cost of Living Council 

Fact sheet: economic program during the 
freeze 


Released June 14, 1973 
Biographical data (3 releases) : 
John C. Bennett, Deputy Assistant to the 
President 
Bryce N. Harlow, 
President 
Rose Mary Woods, Personal Secretary and 
Executive Assistant to the President 


Counsellor to the 








ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 12, 1973 


Public Law 93-39 
An act to permit immediate retirement of 
certain Federal employees. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


An act to amend Public Law 90-553 
authorizing an additional appropriation 
for an International Center for Foreign 
Chanceries. 


Approved June 14, 1973 


Public Law 93-41 
Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to proclaim June 17, 1973 as a day of com- 
memoration of the opening of the upper 
Mississippi River by Jacques Marquette 
and Louis Jolliet in 1673. 


Approved June 15, 1973 


Public Law 93-42 
Joint resolution to authorize the President 
to proclaim the last week of June 1973, as 
“National Autistic Children’s Week.” 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Services Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 11, 1973 

THomas G. GEE, of Texas, to be a United 
States Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit, vice Joe 
McDonald Ingraham, retiring. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


GeorcE W. F. Cook, of Vermont, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Vermont 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted June 13, 1973 


JOHN HuGH CrRIMMINs, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service Officer of the Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Brazil. 

ERNEsT V. Srracusa, of California, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Uruguay. 

WiLt1AmM H. Wesster, of Missouri, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, vice Marion C. Matthes, retiring. 

JOHN F. NANGLE, of Missouri, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri, vice William H. Webster. 


Submitted June 14, 1973 


Swney L. Jongs, of Michigan, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, vice Harold C. 
Passer, resigned. 

JuLIus SHISKIN, of Maryland, to be Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, for a term of 4 years, 
vice Geoffrey H. Moore, resigned. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 

President Nixon left Washington on Friday morning, 
June 15, 1973, to participate in the unveiling of the cor- 
nerstone at the Everett McKinley Dirksen Congressional 
Leadership Center at Pekin, Ill. From Pekin, he went to 
his home in Key Biscayne, Fla. Releases issues subsequent 
to his departure from Washington but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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